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DID YOU EVER 


play hopscotch in India, or fight bulls in Spain? 

Beginning. with next week's issue, THE 
SURVEY will feature in its magazine numbers 
a series of articles on Play the World Over. 
Not merely from Ponkapog to Pesth, but from 


Mukden to Singapore and from Cairo to the 
oases of the Sahara, the recreation of Europe 
and the Orient will be told about by a man 
who has seen it all—C. M. Goethe. Mr. Goethe 


has been a director of play in this country. 


First instalment June 3: Where Queen and 
Pope Failed. 
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The GIST of IT 


THE NATIONAL Conference of Charial 


ties and Correction won out in competition 


with the circus at Indianapolis last week. 


Its full week of sessions was not half long 
enough, and big extra-program meetings 
were going full tilt most of the time. The 
two major threads of this year’s discussions 
were how to connect up the whole com- 
munity in a social program, and the griev- — 
ous cost of feeblemindedness. Page 219. 


IOWA votes on suffrage June 5—the same | 


day that a Woman’s Party convention meets — 
in Chicago to divide attention with the Re- 
publicans and Progressives. Page 216. , 


TWENTY years ago the National Muni- 
cipal League worked out a “model city 
charter.” Meanwhile the demand for sim- 
plicity in municipal government has gone on 
and a new model has become necessary. © 
Page 225. 


DO YOU KNOW that if you live in a 
city of over 100,000 and get typhoid fever, 
your chance of living is much better than — 
it was a year or two ago? Page 223. 


IS AMERICAN INDUSTRY following 
the munition factories of Great Britain in 
a disregard of physiological laws? 
228. 


CALL IT Case No. 228, or the Bunting 
case, and the name will mean little. But 
once you know that it is the Oregon ten- 
hour case and that you are sitting in the — 
chambers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, you will lean forward with 
a tenser interest. The story of the argu- 
ment by an eye-witness. Page 221. 


EXPERIMENTS on fowls tend to con- © 


firm the diet theory as explaining the cause 
of pellagra. Page 223. 


WHAT the proposed solution of New York 
city’s west side track problem really means. ~ 
Page 226. 


ANKYLOSTOMIASIS and other Pan- 
American health problems of which the © 
North knows little. Page 224. 


ST. PAUL as a vice reporter, and other 
communications. Page 227. 


TWO LETTERS—wherein it is shown 
that a workingman can ask questions that a 
rich man cannot answer. Page 227. 


VARIOUS changes in official positions in 
Negro institutes made necessary by the de- 
mise of the founder of Tuskegee. Page 215. 


TAKING AWAY the licenses of hotels and 
saloons that attempted to profit by vice 
trafic following the elimination of the 
tenderloin, is a recent step in the fight 
against vice in Pittsburgh. Page 215. 


THE RECENT ELECTION at Atlantic © 
City and what it means as a sign of the 
times in public recreation. Page 216. 
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TUSKEGEE AND THE WORK 
AHEAD 


N Thursday of this week Major 

Robert Russa Moton was installed 
as principal of Tuskegee Institute, suc- 
ceeding Booker T. Washington. Only a 
few days earlier another Washington, 
Capt. Allen Wadsworth, had been elected 
commandant of cadets at Hampton, the 
post just vacated by Major Moton aiter 
thirty-one years of service. Captain 
Washington is a graduate of Hampton 
and for years was assistant to the man 
he now succeeds. 

In his installation address Tuskegee’s 
new principal emphasized not only the 
achievements of the past, but the work 
that lies ahead of the Negro race in this 
country. Declaring that there are three 
elements that must be taken into account 
“in any genuinely satisfactory adjust- 
ment of race relationships’—the North, 
the South and the Negro, he said: 


“While the outlook was never more 
hopeful, the Negro problem is not yet 
solved. While there is great encourage- 
ment in the fact that 70 per cent of the 
Negro population can read and write, it 
is not safe to assume that 70 per cent 
of the Negroes are really and truly edu- 
cated. Our progress in this country has 
been wonderful, and we have here every 
reason for rejoicing; but shiftlessness, 
disease, inefficiency and crime are en- 
tirely too prevalent among our people. 
Color and conduct still count in this ques- 
tion, but let us remember that conduct 
counts more than color. ee 

“In order that Tuskegee shall con- 
tinue to carry forward the ideas and 
ideals of its noble founder, in order that 
it shall not cease to render service to 
the state and the nation, in order that 
we shall keep the respect and confidence 
of the nation, we must, first, every one 
of us, principal, officers, teachers, gradu- 
ates and students, use every opportunity 
and strive in every reasonable way to de- 
velop and strengthen between white and 
black people, North and South, that un- 
selfish co-operation which has character- 
ized the Tuskegee Institute from its very 
beginning. Second, we must patiently 
and persistently, in the spirit of unselfish 
devotion, follow the methods of educa- 
tion which, in this school, is so distinc- 
tive, so unique and so helpful. Third, 
we must consecrate and re-consecrate our 
lives to this work as instruments in God’s 
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hands for the training of black men and 
women for service, in whatever capacity, 


of our fellowmen. Fourth, there must 
be no cantankerism—we must ail work 
absolutely together. . . ©. 

“If we are to be true to the great and 
sacred trust, if we are to carry out the 
aims and purposes of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the founder of this institution, 
we must each cherish and maintain the 
spirit which has always permeated the 
life and work of this school, the spirit 
of self-forgetfulness, the spirit of service 
and sacrifice, the “Tuskegee spirit,’ the 
spirit of co-operation and consecration. 
It is only in this spirit that the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute can con- 
tinue to render service to the Negro, to 
the state, and to the nation.” 


ACCIDENTAL IRONY 


This door opens into a room in the 
Municipal Building, New York city. 
The two organizations are distinct, 
but the members of the Baby Week 
Committee declare that the real, 
though unconscious, significance of 
the legend is that the baby week cam- 
paign is the best possible “national 
defense” 


COMMERCIALIZED VICE IN 
PITTSBURGH 


ITTSBURGH has just won another 

important victory in its fight against 
commercialized vice. Following the 
elimination of the tenderloin much of 
the traffic was taken over by licensed 
saloons and hotels. This was brought 
to the attention of the license court and 
seventy-six licenses have now been re- 
fused. Among these were thirty-two of 
the worst resorts in the city. All were 
closed May 1. 

It is five years since the Morals Ef- 
ficiency Commission began the fight’ for 
gradual elimination of commercialized 
vice in Pittsburgh. This commission, 
appointed by Mayor Magee, had no 
police power but enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of the administration. In the course 
of two years it reduced the number of 
open houses from 247 to 65 and the num- 
ber of inmates from 1,000 to 342. It 
also succeeded in eliminating all drinks, 
shows, music and other side attractions. 
Investigation showed that this resulted 
in a reduction of 80 per cent in the 
patronage of the houses, thus proving 
that the district did not exist solely to 
meet a sex demand, but largely to stimu- 
late such a demand. 

Legislation was secured providing for 
a Morals Bureau, composed of leading 
citizens and possessed of police power. 
In the meantime a new city administra- 
tion had come into power. Under strong 
pressure, particularly from the churches, 
Mayor Armstrong appointed a morals 
bureau. This began work in June, 1914. 
By the first of the following September 
it had closed every house of open pros- 
titution in the city without materially 
increasing the clandestine traffic. Dur- 
ing the following six months an effective 
campaign was conducted against the 
various clandestine forms of the traffic 
with the result that at the end of that 
time the city was unquestionably cleaner 
morally than ever before in its history. 

In the meantime, however, the consti- 
tutionality of the act under which the 
bureau acted had been attacked in the 
courts and about the end of February, 
1916, the bureau was put out of action 
by a decision declaring it to be uncon- 
stitutional. This decision was lately 
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confirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Immediately the mayor announced that 
the policies of the bureau would be con- 
tinued by the regular police authorities. 
Within a few months it became evident 
that this was not being done. The 
houses of the old segregated district 
were not permitted to reopen, but others 
opened elsewhere, and with various offi- 
cials shifting the responsibility on each 
other it has been impossible to localize 
responsibility, as could be done under 
the morals bureau. Conditions steadily 
hecame worse despite frequent exposés 
and strong protests by the churches 
through the Christian Social Service 
Union. 

In the meantime, licensed houses, tak- 
ing advantage of a certain immunity 
from raids enjoyed by virtue of their 
being public houses, proceeded to take 
over much of the traffic, undoubtedly 
with the knowledge and tacit permission 
of the police authorities. This is the 
traffic that has just received a setback. 
Under the direction of the federated 
Protestant churches of the county a 
committee was formed which. quietly 
gathered a mass of evidence during the 
fall and winter. 

On the basis of this evidence remon- 
strances were filed against the renewal 
of these licenses and the opening of 
license court witnessed the beginning of 
a terrific battle which lasted over six 
weeks. The evidence showed that the 
grossest evils were flourishing with the 
knowledge of the police, who were 
proved in many cases to be assisting in 
promoting these practices. 

The resort keepers were able neither 
to impeach the testimony nor to reach 
the judges by political influence. The 
result was the closing of all the notorious 
resorts against which evidence had been 
secured, entailing a loss to the license 
holders estimated by them at $1,500,000. 

Notices are now being served on the 
owners of all these properties under the 
Swift injunction and abatement law to 
prevent their being reopened as common 
assignation houses. Steps are also being 
taken to secure some agency through 
which the work of the defunct morals 
bureau can be re-established, and re- 
sponsibility for moral conditions can be 
definitely localized. 


TO LAUNCH NEW WOMAN’S 
PARTY 


HEN the Republicans and the 

Progressives meet in their annual 
conventions in Chicago the week of 
Tune 5, they will have a new rival. 
From the Congressional Union for 
Woman Suffrage has gone forth a call 
to the Woman’s Party convention to be 
held in Chicago June 5, 6 and 7, the 
purpose of which is “to launch a Wom- 
an’s Party which will work independ- 
ently of all existing political organiza- 
tions to secure the immediate passage 


of the national suffrage amendment.” 

This party, it is claimed, will represent 
four million women in twelve states 
where women may vote for president. 
These states control ninety-one electoral 
votes and one-third of the votes neces- 
sary to elect a president. 

These states, 100, says the union, are 
doubtful states; in the la-t five presi- 
dential elections not one of them, it is 
declared, has gone steadily for one party. 
“By putting suffrage first and party af- 
filiations second,” says the union, “wom- 
en can make the suffrage issue a decid- 
ing factor in the next presidential 
campaign.” 

The union does not claim that it has 
“sot” the votes of the four million 
women. : 


“We have not got them,” it says. “It 
is far from necessary to attempt such 
a project, as any politician knows. Elec- 
tions are usually won by narrow mar- 
gins; and a comparatively small group 
united on a great issue can be counted 
on to alter the result of the average 
election.” 


Iowa will vote on woman suffrage on 
the first day this woman’s convention 
meets. In Canada the three provinces 
of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
recently enfranchised women. 


ATLANTIC CITY TURNS OVER 
A NEW LEAF 


N THE lea of the board walk at 

Atlantic City, those painstaking art- 
ists who mold ladies and lions and 
Charley Chaplins to the delight of inno- 
cent visitors have been furbishing up 
their sand plots this past fortnight. Of 
course, the sophisticated are not de- 
ceived by the procedure; knowing that 
a last year’s cement model lies under the 
sandy hide of each replica of the heroic 
beast of Lucerne; and that the chances 
are altogether slim that you would find 
a young sculptor of promise if you 
scratched the skin of the busy modeler 
before you. But the crowds like the per- 
formance—those who are taken in and, 
almost equally well, those who know 
better. 

Somewhat the same uncertainty seems 
to underlie the municipal struggles of 
this, the most famous play-place in the 
new world. May 9 was election day 


and the contest, a bitter one, saw the 


overthrow of Mayor Riddle who had 
headed the commission government of 
the beach city. 

The commission form was ushered in 
at the last preceding election, not neces- 
sarily because the citizenship had 
weighed and approved it en masse; but 
because the police and firemen and other 
city employes were sore at their treat- 
ment by former Mayor Bacharach. Now 
Bacharach returns to power, backed by a 
victorious Republican faction, by a poli- 
tical leader whose conviction for graft 
was in its day hailed as a great civic 
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victory, by the big hotel interests, and 
by the church element in the community. 
The bond which held these strange co- 
workers together has been their enmity 
to Mayor Riddle, to his liberal policies 
which bordered on license, but above all, 
to the notoriety brought down on the 
resort by what they have regarded as 
his ribald utterances. 

The straw that broke the back of pub- 
lic patience was his prescription as to 
the elements that would to his mind 
bring Atlantic City prosperity—unequal 
parts of pugilists, gamblers and chorus 
girls. This was copied all over the 
country and provoked not only the wrath 
of the respectable element in the town 
but the united antagonism of the hotels 
and larger amusement places. They 
were dealing, however, with one of the 
shrewdest politicians in New Jersey, 
with a large popular following; and to 
be rid of him they have fought the devil 
with fire through the political combina- 
tion above noted. 

The new commission, although made 
up of varied elements, commands at the 
start, a public respect long since lost 
by its predecessor. However the elec- 
tion may be regarded from the °stand- 
point of civic reform, it is significant of 


the psychology of public recreation. It . 


means that in the view of the great 
amusement and hotel enterprises along 
the board walk, their prosperity hangs 
not on catering to the tough and sport- 
ing element, but in their appeal to the 
vast bulk of every-day Americans who 
want a clean place to go for refresh- 
ment. It is the same verdict which came 
with the clearing out of the worst joints 
at Coney Island, not merely through the 
triumph of a repressive morality but also 
through the development of the enor- 
mous amusement parks which wanted to 
draw their crowds, day after day, from 
among the family hosts of Greater New 
York. 


SHOES, WHISKEY AND 
PROHIBITION 


HE Spokane (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle did not fight for prohibi- 
tion in 1914. “It is ready at ten seconds’ 
notice today,” declares its editor, Henry 
Rising, “to fight its best against any 
serious effort to repeal or cripple the 
prohibition law.” 
Such is the change of conviction that 
prohibition in Washington has brought 
to one man. Mr. Rising has written 
for THe Survey the things that prohi- 
bition has done for his city: 


“One year ago they told us prohibi- 
tion would throw thousands out of work, 
and fill the towns of Washington with 
vacant stores and dwellings. They told 
us the state would swarm with boot- 
leggers and reel with moonshine whis- 
key. They told-us liberty would be 
stifled, morals would suffer and business 
would go to the dogs. 

“We were afraid they were right, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS PUBLICATIONS 


No, 1—COMMON CAUSES OF BLINDNESS IN CHILDREN 


CONCERNING COMMON CAUSES 

OF BLINDNESS IN CHILDREN AND 

THE MEANS AND METHODS OF 
PREVENTION 


SS eee 
NATIONALCOMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
130 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


“For four months now, Spokane has 
honestly tried prohibition; and it has 


prohibited. Not perfectly; but better 
than speed laws prohibit fast driving or 
larceny Jaws prohibit theft. Drinking 
has not stopped. Close to one thousand 
persons a week get permits to ship liquor 
into this county, as tne law allows. 
Reckoning each of these thousand per- 
mits at the maximum the total amount 
would have given each Spokane saloon 
of one year ago just six quarts of whis- 
key, and seventy-two bottles of beer for 
a weeks’ supply—enough to last a small 
saloon till Tuesday night. 

“Let the public records tell the rest 
oi the story. From January 1 to May 
1, 1915, this city arrested 501 drunks, 
441 vagrants, and 256 disorderlies. 
From January 1 to May 1, 1916, the 
record was 159 drunks, 128 vagrants, 
89 disorderlies. 

“One year ago there were 130 prison- 
ers in the county jail. Now there are 
30. Spokane’s building permits for the 
first four months of 1915 gave a valua- 
tion of $344,600; same period of 1916, 
$548,218. Bank clearings for the first 
four months of 1915 were $156,355,107; 


for the four months of 1916, $188,283,- _ 


410. 

“Charity cases before the Social Serv- 
ice Bureau, first four months of last 
vear, 1,070; for four months of this 
year, 700. Inmates of the county poor 
farm one year ago, 161; now, 116. 

“Add to this that unemployment is 
less, destitution is less, poverty less, 
than twelve months ago; divorces are 
fewer; collections are better; dives have 
closed; white slavers are not to be 
found; burglaries and hold-ups have 
dwindled; the panhandler has vanished; 
grocers, clothing merchants and shoe 
dealers report gains in business, ranging 
from 5 to 35 per cent; new business 
blocks are being built; the banks hold 
millions more in deposits than they held 
last April; and hotel men who at that 
time. were near panic over the coming 
of the new law, are wearing smiles as 
they turn surplus guests away.” 


FOR CHINESE BLIND 


UPT. GEORGE B. FRYER, of 

the Institution for the Chinese 
Blind at Shanghai, has translated in- 
to Chinese, Common Causes of Blind- 
ness in Children, published by the 
National Comittee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. Mr. Fryer is the 
son of Dr. John Fryer, who founded 
the institution in I91rt. Among the 
committee of management is Wu 
Ting Fang, former Chinese minister 
to the United States. Mr. Fryer 
states that in the Chinese empire, 
there are a million or more blind 
persons who are much neglected. 


A WARNING AGAINST 
INCAPACITY 


ALLING attention to the condition 

of “staleness’ and diminished ca- 
pacity already reached by many workers 
in the munition factories of Great 
Britain, the National Consumers’ League 
of this country is seeking to warn the 
United States against allowing a similar 
fate to overtake the men and women em- 
ployed in our own manufacture and com- 
merce. 

The Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the most important engin- 
eering societies of the United States 
has undertaken to make a survey of 
America’s industrial resources and has 
been especially charged by President 
Wilson to inform the country of the re- 
sults. While the engineering experts 
are making this investigation, the Con- 
sumers’ League asks whether they are 
scrutinizing the factors most directly re- 
lated to efficiency and output—that is, 
the duration of working hours and the 
provisions for necessary rest. 

Resolutions passed by the executive 
committee of the league last week re- 
quest the Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness to obtain, as an integral part 
of its inquiry, information as to the 
policy and practice of every industrial 
establishment investigated regarding 
duration of daily and weekly working 
hours; use of overtime, if any; arrange- 
ment of rest periods; absence of child 
labor; absence of night work for wom- 
en; and provisions for sanitation and 
comfort. 

The resolutions call attention to the 
warning published by the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Health of the Muni- 
tion Workers in Great Britain, of which 
Sir George Newman, a _ well-known 
health authority is chairman and which 
says in part: 
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“At the present time in very many 


‘munition factories the complaint is made 


by the workers, not least by the most 
intelligent and well meaning of them, 
that they are feeling ‘done up’ and the 
evidence shows that this state of ‘stale- 
ness’ is becoming increasingly common 
and obvious. By experienced managers 
and medical officers, this condition of 
staleness is attributed almost wholly to 
persistent long hours and the depriva- 
tion of weekly rest. Sh 


* NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


RAILROAD ISSUE 

HE demand of the railroad men 

in freight service for an eight- 
hour day with the payment of time and 
one half for overtime will be considered 
at a joint conference of representatives 
of the railroads and the brotherhoods in 
New York City beginning June 1. The 
answer of the railroads to the demands 
of the men which was to have been given 
April 29 is to be withheld until the con- 
ference. 

This is the first dispute on the rail- 
roads ever to be discussed nationally. 
Heretofore the bargaining has been con- 
ducted separately for the three great dis- 
tricts, East, West, and South. This time 
the brotherhood chiefs will come into 
the conference authorized to speak for 
every member of their organizations in 
the country. The committee represent- 
ing the railroads will represent the en- 
tire mileage of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that P. H. 
Morrissey, once chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, and representative of the en- 
gineers and firemen on the arbitration 
board that adjusted their wages in the 
eastern district in 1912, will sit in the 
conference on June 1 as the representa- 
tive of the Burlington railroad. He is 
now assistant to the vice-president of 
that road. 
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ibe picture, with the motto by Rollier, hangs upon the wall at the 
end of the dining room in the new children’s buildings of the J. N. 
Adam Memorial Hospital, Buffalo’s municipal hospital located at Perrys- 


burg. 


HOW CABARETS LURE THE 
YOUNG 


NEW menace to Chicago’s young 

people is shown to have assumed 
startling proportions. A report by the 
Juvenile Protective Association covers 
increasingly lax conditions in public 
dance halls, shocking immorality on 
Lake Michigan steamboats, and demoral- 
izing activities and conduct in and near 
some of the commercialized amusement 
parks, to which editorial reference was 
made in THE Survey for May 6. 

The extraordinary spread of cabarets 
in saloons is the new danger to which 
the report calls attention. In a year or 
two, starting in the large saloons which 
had vacant space or a big room at the 
rear, and hired professional entertainers, 
it has extended to hundreds of smaller 
saloons whose proprietors feel that they 
must do something to meet the compe- 
tition, even if they are able only to in- 
stall a few tables, hire a waiter and en- 
gage a young woman to sing or dance. 
The number of such young women to a 
saloon varies from one to ten, so that 
probably thousands are thus employed. 

“Tt is not required of these girls that 
they should sing well or be especially 
proficient in dancing,” says the report. 
“They are put in the cabarets in order 
that they may drink with the patrons, 
and the girl who is most valuable is the 
one who is able to induce a customer to 
order the largest number of drinks... . 

“These girl entertainers secure their 
positions from agents who are licensed 
by the state. All agents who 
find positions for girls take anywhere 
from 5 to 10 per cent a week off the 
salary earned, if a position is secured.” 

The association has proof of dishon- 


esty among these agents. One of them 
led a girl to suppose she earned $25 a 
week, deducted $1.75 as commission, and 
kept $10 more from the real salary of 
$35 a week. 

“The majority of girls who go into 
this kind of work are young girls from 
the country who feel that they are mak- 
ing ‘easy money’ because the salaries 
range from $18 to $75 a week—a sum 
which seems very large to an unsophisti- 
cated girl. These girls, however, really 
make very little. They are required to 
wear rather fashionable and elaborate 
clothes, and their wardrobe costs so 
much that they are seldom able to. save. 

“When a girl applies for a position in 
a .cabaret it is not uncommon for the 
manager to make improper proposals to 
her and to refuse to give her a position 
if she will not accede to his demands. 
One decent young woman who sings well 
and has been employed in various caba- 
rets, has given up her occupation, stat- 
ing as her reason that no self-respecting 
woman could sing the songs or commit 
the acts now required of her by the 
management. In the majority of the 
cabarets the girl singer is only used as a 
lure for the men, and many of the es- 
tablishments have rooming-houses con- 
nected with them or in the immediate 
vicinity. 

“Tt is commonly stated that the police, 
without whose connivance it would be 
impossible, of course, to carry on many 
of the features at present to be found in 
cabarets, not only exact the usual free 
drinks but insist upon privileges with 
the cabaret entertainers. These cabarets 
are now by city ordinance forbidden to 
sell drinks after 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, which they interpret as a law ap- 
plying only to the bar, and cabaret 
singers are required” to be on duty be- 
tween 1 and 5 o’clock in the morning. 
In some of the larger places they run 
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three shifts of girls—one from aiter- 
noon until about 9 o’clock, one from % 
until 2 o’clock and the third until morn- 
ing sere 
“It is very usual, unfortunately, to see 
girls of these cafés who have become in- 
toxicated, and who are guilty of im- 
modest actions of which they would be 
incapable were they not under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Many of the songs sung 
by the entertainers are obscene. 

At one cabaret the proprietor told a girl 
entertainer that he would give her and 
the other girl entertainers, rent free, 
rooms upstairs, and urged her to make 
‘easy money.’ 

“The girl who becomes a professional 
entertainer faces three perils. First, she 
is interviewed by an agent—often dis- 
reputable—and although she may escape 
from his attentions, when she enters the 
cabaret she places herself in the power 
of the proprietor, who in many cases. 
makes evil demands upon her. Lastly,. 
she is an open prey for the disreputable 
patrons who, demoralized by drink, force 
their attentions upon her.” 

In these cabarets, “literally thousands. 
of young people—young boys as well as. 
girls—thus make their first acquaintance 
not only with public drinking but with 
disreputable characters, and become fa- 
miliar with that sinister evil which ap- 
parently has a never-ending capacity for 
masquerading as recreation.” 


BUFFALO’S WANING RED 
LIGHTS 


HE red-light district in Buffalo is 

turning white, as in Cleveland, with 
the turning on of the white light by the 
Buffalo Federation of Churches. The 
secretary of the federation, Edward C. 
Fellowes, has issued a two-page leaflet 
which tells of his work under the new 
public health law of New York state 
which regards houses of ill fame “as 
public nuisances to be abated by order 
of the supreme court by an injunction, 
temporary while the case is pending, per- 
manent if the decision favors the plain- 
tiff.” 

In a little more than a year the fed- 
eration has brought 105 actions and ob- 
tained 77 permanent injunctions; 6 were 
denied, and the rest are pending. In Mr. 
Fellowes’ words: 


“A tour of the tenderloin today re- 

veals a situation which by comparison 
with that of a year ago is well nigh 
incredible. 30 of the old houses 
are actually standing vacant. 
Many houses are offered for sale, and a 
dozen have been converted into stores. 
Police reports show that 35 proprietors 
and probably 500 women have left Buf- 
falo. It is estimated by those who have 
made a study of conditions in Buffalo 
that this business has been reduced fully 
80 per cent during the year. 

“Violation of the permanent injunc- 
tion constitutes contempt of court, pun- 
ishable by penitentiary sentence, a thing 
of which offenders stand in wholesome 
dread; and denizens of the underworld 
in Buffalo frankly confess that the lid 
is on. 
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The Kith and Kin of Charity 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


HE same day in Indianapolis saw 

the arrival of Ringling Brothers’ 

world famous circus and the 
forty-third National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, which met from 
May 10 to 17. The exhibitors of the 
biggest two-horned rhinoceros in cap- 
tivity and other monsters of the ani- 
mal kingdom were able to hold the at- 
tention of the city for half a day. But 
the national conference was a seven- 
day wonder, with unabated interest 
from beginning to end, not only of the 
delegates but of the people of the city. 

There isn’t a loyal Hoosier who will 
not tell you, or conference member who 
will not believe it, that this fact is 
simply one more demonstration of the 
state’s philanthropic intelligence as de- 
veloped through thirty years by the 
three secretaries of its Board of State 
Charities, Alexander Johnson, Ernest P. 
Bicknell, and Amos W. Butler. But 
those three will tell you that foremost 
of all was the man who, twenty-five 
years ago, when the conference last met 
in Indianapolis, stood forth as the lead- 
ing social worker of the state—Oscar 
McCulloch, pastor of the Congregation- 
al Church, to whom the president of 
this year’s conference, the Rev. Francis 
H. Gavisk, paid a fine tribute on the 
opening night. 

Philanthropic progress in Indiana was 
set forth during the week of the confer- 
ence not only to the delegates who 
represented every state in the Union but 
to 100,000 citizens of the state who 
thronged the corriders of the State 
Capital where a centennial charities ex- 
hibit was on display. This was part of 
a series of celebrations which this year 
mark the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Indiana’s statehood. To each delegate 
was given a finely illustrated book cov- 
erifg “a century of progress” in In- 
diana’s public charities and correction, 
prepared by Amos W. Butler, secretary 
of the Board of State Charities, and 
printed by the printing trade school of 
the Indiana Reformatory. 

To greet the record-breaking attend- 
ance at the conference—3,150 including 
1,600 from outside of the state—Indian- 
apolis gave its best in weather and 
hospitality. State and city institutions 
opened their doors, and arranged special 
occasions for the visitors, and former 
Vice-President Charles W. Fairbanks 
entertained 1,500 at a garden tea on his 
lawn. 

In one respect the conference beat 
the cireus at its own game. The num- 
‘er of “side-shows” was so much 
greater this year than ever before that 
they almost surpassed the conference it- 


self in interest. There were, of course, 
the regular preliminary gatherings 
which have been held for years, such 
as the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities, the American Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity, the 
National Conference on the Education 
of Dependent, Truant, Backward and 
Delinquent Children, the American As- 
sociation of Officials of Charity and 
Correction, the National Children’s 
Home Society, the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of the Feebleminded, 
the National Probation Association and 
the recently organized International As- 
sociation of Policewomen. 

But this year a legion of new groups 
and gatherings filled every afternoon 
and almost every spare half hour dur- 
ing the week, sometimes even holding 
their meetings when conference sessions 
were being held. A Tri-State Housing 
Institute representing Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio, held four meetings all in one 
day discussing laws and law enforce- 
ment, what to do and how to do it, hous- 
ing and health, and housing and city 
planning. Its plan was unique—“no long 
papers, no reading of papers, only dis- 
cussion of live topics, leaders of discus- 
sion limited to five minutes each, others 
three minutes each.” 

As the result of one gathering a new 
permanent organization came into being, 
the American Committee of Polish So- 
cial Workers, with Dr. Francis E. 
Fronczak, health commissioner of Buf- 
falo, as chairman, and Thaddeus Sleszyn- 
ski of Chicago as secretary-treasurer. 
Its aims are to stimulate interest among 
the Poles in social problems, to empha- 
size the need of Polish social workers 
in Polish communities and to raise the 
standard of efficiency of the Polish socia 
worker. ‘ 

Another new organization was formed 
by medical social workers from many 
cities. The New York, Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis Schools of Philanthropy 
held luncheon or dinner reunions, and 
there was a Loyola University rally, a 
Smith College luncheon and a Vassar 
luncheon. 

Special meetings to discuss one or an- 
other problem or field of propaganda 
drew large attendances. Margaret 
Sanget of New York~ discussed birth 
control before several hundred dele- 
gates, presided over by Frederick Blos- 
som of Cleveland. 
ered the results following vice investiga- 
tions and surveys, with Frederick H. 
Whitin of New York in the chair. An- 
other discussed welfare work in industrial 
establishments, the principal address be- 
ing by Dean S. S. Marquis on the 


One group consid- ' 


methods in the Ford automobile plant. 
The Land and Economic Freedom was 
the subject of an enthusiastic meeting 
where Alexander Johnson and Benjamin 
C. Marsh were the principal speakers. 

Although he declared himself as mere- 
ly an incipient Socialist, the new presi- 
dent of the national conference, Frederic 
Almy of Buffalo, served as chairman 
of a meeting to discuss the relations be- 
tween Socialism and social work. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley led the discussion, 
which resulted in the creation of a com- 
mittee to arrange for sessions on Social 
Workers and Radical Economic Move- 
ments, in connection with the next na- 
tional conference. Of this committee 
Mrs. Kelley is chairman, Hornell Hart 
of Milwaukee is secretary, and other 
members are Graham Taylor, Roger N. 
Baldwin and Oscar Leonard. 


ANY of these new groups, from 
the big meetings on land reform 
and Socialism to the five visiting house- 
keepers who sat around a luncheon table 
one day, felt that their respective inter- 
ests should find places on conference pro- 
grams. This fact makes all the more sig- 
nificant a report of a special committee 
on kindred organizations appointed by 
the executive committee to study the re- 
lations of the increasing number of 
independent groups meeting at the time 
of the national conference. 

This report proposes effort toward 
modifying the conference scheme of or- 
ganization in such a way as to absorb 
these independent groups into the regu- 
lar processes of the conference, suggests 
more continuous and permanent organiza- 
tions of the main section groups in the 
conference—possibly enabling each to 
become autonomous with its own chair- 
man and secretary, and pointing out the 
great desirability of a larger organiza- 
tion of the conference office for work 
between sessions. The latter develop- 
ment would result, it is hoped, in much 
more definite relations between the na- 
tional conference and state and local 
conferences. The executive committee 
was authorized to create a special com- 
mittee to devise a solution for this prob- 
lem and make during the next year such 
readjustments of program and activities 
as may be possible under the present 
rules and policies. 

Those who have been considering the 
matter foresee an extensive widening of 
the conference so that it will bring to- 
gether each year a gathering representa- 
tive of all phases of social work in much 
the same way that the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Ameriacn Medi- 
cal Association embrace all the manifold 
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interests in their respective fields. Many 
conference members feel that effort 
should be made to keep with the main 
gathering some of the groups which are 
showing a tendency to meet apart. There 
was regret this year, for example, that 
leaders in social settlement work, who 
are nearly always present at the confer- 
ence, were absent this year because of 
the immediately subsequent meeting of 
the National Federation of Settlements. 


HIS important step in the con- 
ference organization was not the 


only sign of transition. The com- 
mittee appointed last year to con- 
sider the desirability of a change 


of the conference name reported in 
favor of such a move but recommend- 
ed that the committee be- continued for 
another year. This would permit the 
conduct of a postal canvass of the con- 
ference members to secure definite sug- 
gestions as to a suitable name. As au- 
thorized by the conference, the ballot in 
this canvass is to contain five of the most 
frequently suggested names, including 
the present one, and a space for an origi- 
nal suggestion. The committee will pre- 
pare a statement to accompany the ballot. 
The results of this canvass are to be 
analyzed by the committee and pub- 
lished in a conference bulletin as soon as 
possible, and not later than three months 
before the 1917 conference at Pittsburgh. 
The final determination of the matter is 
to be made on the same ballot as is used 
for the election of officers at the 1917 
conference. 

“National Conference of Social Work- 
ers” was vigorously urged as the new 
name by Mary E. Richmond of New 
York, one of the members of the com- 
mittee, who sent a minority report to be 
presented if any name other than that or 
“National Conference on Social Work” 
was suggested by a majority of the com- 
mittee. She advocated her first choice 
“because ‘the’ suggests people; because 
‘of’ is a stronger preposition than ‘on’; 
because the name ‘social work’ is the 
most inclusive one that also describes 
the activities that we are engaged in; 
because the term, whether we like it or 
not. is the only one that has roots and 
is recognized on sight as meaning us; 
and because it would entail a loss in 
momentum to turn our backs upon it and 
adopt a term, ‘however harmless in it- 
self, which was more vague and was 
capable of describing a new preparedness 
conference or any new and quite separate 
organization of a welfare (or supposedly 
welfare) nature.” 

In support of the name she proposes, 
Miss Richmond gave the result of a 
search through the Baltimore proceed- 
ings for every recurrence of the terms 
known to have been suggested for a 
name. “Charities and correction” ap- 
peared exactly 8 times in all the papers 
and addresses, “social welfare” 14 times, 
“social service” 52 times, “charities” 119 
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times, “social work” 175 times, and “so- 
cial workers” 249 times. 

The business session of the confer- 
ence also took action directing the com- 
mittee on resolutions to report all 
resolutions, either favorably or unfavor- 
ably. 

Further indication of transition ap- 
peared in the report of the committee on 
organization of which Thomas J. Riley 
of Brooklyn was chairman. For next 
year it is proposed to gain unity in the 
program by providing one theme for the 
general sessions of all committees, so as 
to lay emphasis on underlying causes. 
This would direct attention to the pre- 
vention of poverty, disease, defective- 
ness and crime. It would urge “laying 
the ax at the root of the tree of social 
ills,’ to use the words of the committee 
report. 

The committee chairmen for next year 
are: Children, Wilford S. Reynolds, su- 
perintendent Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society; Correction, Roscoe 
Pound, dean of the Harvard Law 
School; Family and Community, W. 
Frank Persons, New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society; Health, Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, dean of the University of 
Indiana Medical School; Public Chari- 
ties, A. L. Bowen, executive secretary 
Illinois State Charities Commission; 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Owen Copp, Phila- 
delphia; Community Programs, Robert 
A. Woods, South End House, Boston; 
Social Insurance, Max Senior, Cincin- 
nati; Rural Social Problems,-John H. 
Gillette, professor of sociology Universi- 
ty of North Dakota. William T. Cross 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The new officers and members of the 
executive committee were published in 
Tue Survey for May 20. 


HE widening scope of the confer- 

ence, which was the topic of the 
presidential address by Father Gavisk 
contained a suggestion for another new 
step: 


“To do all that the national.conference 
could do and ought to do would require 
a larger income than the conference has 
at its command. There is both enthusi- 
asm and intelligence in the membership 
of the conference waiting for the oppor- 
tunity for greater work, there is an in- 
cessant cry from over the country for 
aid from those who are so willing to do 
but have not the knowledge to execute, 
and who look to the conference for di- 
rection; but the means are not at hand. 
After a year’s experience as president in 
the activities of the conference. between 
sessions, I would wish that the confer- 
ence were endowed to carry on its work, 
that a conference foundation might be 
established by its members with sufficient 
income to enable the conference to dis- 
pense with the guarantee fund asked of 
the conference city, and to carry on the 
great things for which the conference 
was instituted and ‘to project the philan- 
throphic works that are now in our 
vision.” 


Father Gavisk dwelt upon religion ¢ 
“the strongest ally of the conference 
His exhortation was that we should “n 
negative the splendid work of the Jey 
the Protestant and the Catholic in cha 
able effort by removing or minimizin 
the spiritual, the religious motives. 
Similarly the conference  sermot 
preached by the Rev. Worth M. Tipp 
of New York, was a plea for 
recognition of the essentially religiou 
source, sanction and spirit which are ré 
quisite to initiative and success in soci 
work. At the Sunday afternoon servie 
Enid Johnson, daughter of Alexande 
Johnson, sang. 


F THIS year gave indication of t 

transition period in the conference it 
self, there was quite as much shiit of em 
phasis in the discussion of the problem: 
with which the conference has to de 
This stood out in the addresses on in 
ebriety. Consideration of the drunkard 
has previously dealt with the treatment 
to be given the individual. At Indian 
apolis alcholism in its public health ani 
industrial aspects received the attentior 
of a committee under the chaitmanshig 
of Bailey B. Burritt of New York. D 
Haven Emerson, New York city’s com 
missioner of health, declared that 2,000 
deaths a year in that ‘city are directly 
caused by drink, not to mention the much 
larger but less easily ascertained num- 
ber of deaths in which it is an indire 
factor. He even went so far as to ad 
vocate the use of the police power to 
curb “old demon rum.” 


The attitude of insurance companies 
toward drinking habits was’ detailed by 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. He pre 
sented statistics and the concensus of 
opinion he had secured from the medical 
directors of the leading companies, cov- 
ering five questions. These examiners 
felt that it is not necessary to discrimin 
ate against persons who take alcohol 
daily in very moderate quantities, pro- 
vided there has been no excess in the 
past. But all agreed that total abstainer 
are a very favorable risk, that a fairly 
free use of alcohol is a distinct detri- 
ment to longevity, that there is an extra 
mortality among moderate drinkers who 
occasionally exceeded the bonds of pro- 
priety in earlier years, and that men who 
have taken a “cure” and have been ab- 
stainers for several years are as a body 
poorer risks than the normal. 


The attitude of large employers to- 
ward the use of alcohol by their employes 
was described by Alexander Fleisher of 
the welfare division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. His study 
covered fifty employers of 750,000 indi- 
viduals. Ten railroads with 400,000 em- 
ployes indicated their opposition to the 
use of intoxicants whether the employe 
was on or off duty. Public service cor- 
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N the crowded judicial chamber 

where so many memorable de- 
- cisions have been handed down, 
was no stir of special interest 
Case No. 228 was called by the 
justice. The tide of holiday 
tourists moved in and out, dutiful and 
slightly bored. Perhaps a dozen people 
vitally interested in the case leaned 
forward; counsel filed into place. The 
Oregon ten-hour case was before the 
court. 

There for the plaintiff was W. Lair 
Thompson, president of the Oregon 
Senate; Attorney-General George W. 
Brown for the state of Oregon; and be- 
side him, in the place of Louis D. 
Brandeis, withdrawn from the case by 
his appointment as associate justice, 
|Felix Frankfurter, professor in the 
Harvard Law School, invited to co- 
Operate in presenting the case for the 
defendant. 

Without distinction, with the level air 
/of routine, the argument began. There 
was nothing to hint that here in this 
| quiet and stately room a case was being 
argued that was worthy of its historic 
setting, that before the nation’s highest 
tribunal-this eighteenth of April was an 
issue dramatic and poignant, vivid with 
| human color and interest, fraught with 
farreaching consequences. 

For the decision of Case No. 228 will 
| be epoch-making. Far more is involved 
than the fortunes of one Bunting, a 
miller, indicted by the courts of Oregon 
for violation of the ten-hour factory law; 
far more even than the constitutional 
right of the state of Oregon for reasons 
of public expediency to limit the work- 
ing hours of its male citizens. The 
court’s decision, if it sustains the Oregon 
law, will clear the way for a line of in- 
dustrial legislation, modern, enlightened, 
economic in the strictest sense; or, fail- 
ing to sustain it, will set back the cur- 
rent of progressive legislation many 
years. 

With the Bunting case the court once 
more stands at the parting of the ways 
where eleven years ago it stood with the 
Lochner case. Limitation of men’s 
working hours, sustained in specific 
dangerous trades such as _ mining 
(Holden vs. Hardy), was declared by 
the Lochner decision unconstitutional 
in an industry where no particular 
hazard was supposed to obtain. 

For the state of Oregon the monu- 
mental brief already reviewed in these 
pages, prepared by Josephine Goldmark 
under the direction of Louis D. Brandeis, 
had been filed with the Supreme Court. 
Those big green volumes—“the world’s 
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experience on which the limitation of 


hours is based”’—lay now on the tables.” 


in front of the justices. Senator 
Thompson, as he opened the case for 
the plaintiff, held one of them in his 
hand. Senator Thompson did not like 
the brief. 

“This brief,’ the senator said, “seems 
to be a compilation some thousand pages 
long of what social workers, labor lead- 
ers, some employers and what-not have 
had to say on every industrial topic in 
the world except the immediate subject 
of our present case—flour-mills.” 

Not by any stretch of the imagination, 
he contended, could the ten-hour law he 
interpreted as a health law in connec- 
tion with a trade so free from occupa- 
tional danger, so harmless and healthful 
as flour-milling. By requiring time and 
a half pay for the three hours’ overtime 
permitted, the statute was clearly a 
wage law, said the senator, invading the 
rights of contract and property. 


Not a Wage Law 


By no means, argued the attorney-gen- 
eral on the other side, could the statute 
be regarded as a wage law. The ten- 
hour day was clearly contemplated in it; 
the three hours of overtime permitted in 
the interest of flexibiliiy was weighted 
with time and a half payment to make 
it unprofitable. The law’s purpose was 
to minimize what was in certain cases 
a legitimate extension of hours. 

But the main defense of the law 
Attorney-General Brown rested on the 
broad ground of civic expediency, with 
special reference to the constitution of 
the state of Oregon. By virtue of its in- 
itiative and referendum, in force since 
1902 and sustained as constitutional by 
the Supreme Court ‘itself, Oregon has 
special need from its electors of the 
highest level of intelligent citizenship. 
From the Oregon Blue Book the attor- 
ney-general cited a formidable list of 
laws and constitutional amendments 
adopted during the last twelve years by 
popular vote. Since the state has thus 
entrusted to the voter this responsible 
and ultimate power of lawmaker, it 
must recognize for its own sake the im- 
perative need of preserving for him due 
time for civic education. The citizen 
in so extreme a democracy must be no 
mere wage slave; the welfare of the 
state depends upon his having some 
leisure to know and weigh public ques- 
tions. 

“And I may further say,” went on the 
attorney-general, “that the Supreme 
Court of Oregon in sustaining the law 
passed by its legislature knew more, 


Human Conservation and the Supreme Court 


through its familiarity with the local 


‘situation, of the needs and requirements 


of Oregon than the most exalted tri- 
bunal of the nation at a distance of 
3,000 miles can possibly know.” 

Besides these important local issues, 
the broader aspects of the case were to 
be presented to the court, and for this 
purpose Attorney-General Brown invited 
Mr. Frankfurter to share in the defense. 

Not for nothing does a man stand in 
Mr. Brandeis’ place. Something of the 
spirit and method of that great advocate 
seemed to descend on the younger man 
in the earnestness of his opening ap- 
peal. Here was the technique made 
famous by the Brandeis arguments in a 
line of cases beginning with the now 
historic Muller vs. Oregon, before this 
court and continued before the supreme 
courts of various states. 

Judgment by “experience, not specula- 
tion,” in the words of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna, judgment on the basis of author- 
itative facts, accredited data of science 
and history—it was this to which the 
speaker addressed himself. 

Flexible, keen, persuasive, the argu- 
ment moved forward, passing from the 
strong opening stress on the new method 
in industrial legislation made possible by 
an established scientific basis, to the 
world-wide movement of which the 
Oregon statute is a part, and the rec- 
ognized need for human conservation 
that dictates it. 

Those inscrutable faces on the bench 
were inscrutable no longer; they were 
alert with interest, surely not unfriendly; 
there was a close following of references 
in the briefs, sometimes a quick round of 
questions as counsel built up his case, 
vividly, swiftly, coherently. 

Following is a partial summary of Mr. 
Frankurter’s argument. 


“May it please the court! Where are 
the limits of the state’s authority to be 
drawn? Two principles are here in con- 
flict: the liberty defined by the four- 
teenth amendment and the police power 
of the state. The line in each special 
case must be drawn where the two prin- 
ciples cross. We contend that the case 
in question falls on this side of the line. 

“Since the time of the first factory 
acts in Great Britain, a new technique 
has established itself in the matter of 
industrial legislation—a new manner of 
approach and point of view. We have 
passed from the appeal of sentiment to 
the appeal of science. It is no longer 
Lord Shaftesbury’s appeal for human 
rights. it is no longer Mrs. Browning’s 
Cry of the Children or Thomas Hood’s 
Song of the Shirt that we have to con- 
sider; it is the testimony of scientists 
and hard-headed business men. 
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~The support of industrial legislation 
is no longer philanthropy and vague 
humanitarian aspiration; its bases are in 
the laboratory and the clinic, the bureau 
of labor statistics and the records of 
government ., investigation. The testi- 
mony of this brief is drawn, not irom 
‘sccial workers and labor leaders, but 
from scientists; doctors, statisticians and 
economists; some of the most impressive 
evidence is from men vitally interested 
indeed in the questions under considera- 
tion, but wholly disinterested as to where 
the study of the facts may lead— 
from the insurance companies whose 
first concern is the health of the com- 
munity. Both in quality and range this 
testimony is very different from what 
was in existence two decades or even 
one decade ago when the Lochner case 
was decided. The great mass of it has 
been the product of research and ex- 
periment in the last decade. 

“Now, in the light of these new facts. 
ot this authoritative body oi gathered 
testimony, we may ask “regarding the 
Oregon statute: Had the legislature in 
making this law a reasonable beliei that 
there was an evil? Does the evil affect 
the state as a whole? Did the legisla- 
tion exercise reasonable means of over- 
coming the evil—means that are neither 
vicious or whimsical ?” 

Here the chief justice interrupted 
sharply. Did counsel mean that a mere 
belief in the existence of an evil con- 
fers on the state the right to interfere. 
to legislate against it? Assuredly not, 
came the quick reply, because we are here 
dealing precisely with the matter of con- 
stitutional limitations upon the police 
power, where each case must be decided 
upon experience, upon its reasonable- 
ness. 


Penumbra of Police Power 


Mr. Justice Hotmes took up the point 
with characteristic vigor. “Say rather 
that we are dealing with that part of the 
field which may be called the penumbra 
ot the police power.” The little colloquy 
“Tet us take care that the 


ran on. 
penumbra does not darken our light,” the 
chief justice smiled a warning. “On the 


contrary, the mass of evidence we offer 
throws so much fight that we are not 
even in the region of the penumbra,” 
and counsel returned to his argument. 


“The universal movement of which 
the Oregon legislation is a part, is the 
advance of short-hour legislation 


NOTE—The brief in the Bunting case, reprinted under the title, The Case for the 
Shorter Workday, can be obtained from the National Consumers’ League, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Charge for postage only. 
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throughout the world. In America we 
have limitation of hours in dangerous 
trades and in industries affecting the 
public, railroads and public utilities, for 
example; thirty states have the eight- 
hour law for public works and for priv- 
ate employers on public contracts; some 
states a limitation of men’s hours in 
various private employments. 

“In foreign countries we see the same 
tendency at work in absolutely different 
and disparate parts of the world. 
Within the last years Norway, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Greece, Uruguay, Ger- 
many—even in war-time, in the hour of 
her supreme industrial need — have 
variously limited men’s hours of work in 
industry, while the more vrogressive leg- 
islation of New Zealand has contained 
the eight-hour law since 1901. 

“A world-wide movement showing it- 
self in nations so widely separated in 
position and character must clearly be 
dictated by some common experience. 
This common basis we find in the fact, 
increasingly recognized, that long hours 
tend to the detriment of those employed 
and therefore to the detriment of the 
state. 

“The insurance companies whose re- 
cords show the appalling deterioration 
oi the human physique in industry, the 
scientific investigators whose studies ot 
occupational fatigue and occupational 
disease have widened until they cover 
the whole industrial world, the increase 
of the unfit, shown in foreign recuiting 
statistics, all point to one end: the 
menace to national vitality inherent in 
modern industrial conditions. 

“We are face to iace, then, with the 
evil_the common hazard of industry in- 
creased incalculably in recent years by 
the new sirain of speed and monotony 
and the vitiating factors of environment, 
the hazard supposed so long to be 
peculiar to a few specific dangerous 
trades now seen at last as a common 
characteristic of all industrial life. This 
hazard is the common phenomenon 
fatigue, poisoning the system with its 
own waste products, lowering resist- 
ance to infection and nervous disorder, 
predisposing to disease in general. 

“What, then, is the remedy? There 
are two possible safeguards against ex- 
haustion—a slackening in the pace of 
industry, or a reduction of hours. The 
first, possible in theory, is in the present 
trend of our industrial development 
wholly impracticable. The alternative is 
the introduction of the shorter day. 

“When Lord Shaftesbury fought the 
first battles of factory legislation, all the 
economists as well as the employers 


were of course against it. That b 
‘last hour’ invoked by Senior was, the 
held. the sole source of England's com 
merical supremacy. In 1860 two c 
them publicly recanted. 

“The evil effect anticipated had ne 
come about. Such has been the um 
versal effect of short-hour legislatic 
The shorter day has not diminished out 
put; it has even in many cases increaset 
it; it has not increased cost of productio 
or even cost of labor; it has even dimiz 
ished it. The victory of shorter hour: 
said a French economist, writing of th 
famous Belgian experiment with th 
eight-hour day, is not based on deductior 
from abstract principles but on the im 
duction of men oi affairs from observe 
facts of experience. Its human results 
are seen in improved management and 
stimulated invention on the part of the 
employers, in heightened energy and e& 
ficiency on the part of the workmen. 


Fatigue Studied in England 


“No more siriking example exists ol 
the demonstrated relation of fatigue te 
output and industry than the experienc 
oi England during the past two years. 
Nowhere has there been greater pres 
sure, greater urgency to abandon the 
limitations upon hours of work. Here 
we have studies made for the British 
Home Office, such as those of Professor 
Kent of Oxford, a controlled experiment, 
as it were, of the actual effects of fatigue. 
Overtime has defeated itself, has 
sulted in inferior output. In many trades 
besides the manufacture of munitions, 4 
is being abandoned or curtailed. 
“To summarize very briefly” concluded 
tne argument: “We are here in the pr& 
sence of a physiological law: namely, 
that there sets in beyond a certain point 
the law of diminishing returns, yes, the 
law of losing returns. When Oregor 
recognizing this law, drew the line 
ten hours, was it a whimsical line? Was 
it not, rather, well within conservative 
limits ? 
“Such legislation forces no external or 
alien standard upon business; it enforces 
the standard of best business on slovenly 
and inefficient business. The practice of 
Oregon is more than abreast of the 
statute; lumber, her biggest industry, i 
unaffected because its workmen alread 
have a week of less than sixty how 
The ten-hour law is but the seal of the 
state on’ the standard of its best em 
ployers. The statute, Your Honors, can- 
not be considered as an isolated ins 
of legislation. Oregon has behind it the 
experience of the world.” 
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TYPHOID, A NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


HE American Medical Association 
has just published its annual sur- 

Ivey of typhoid fever mortality in the 
fifty-seven cities having a population 
jover 100,000. The record of 1915 is com- 
| pared with that of 1914, and the aver- 
-age for the five years, 1911 to 1915 is 
‘compared with that of the preceeding 
five years. 

| The general result is very gratifying. 
|The national disgrace is less each year, 
although each year there are noteworthy 
(relapses on the part of individual cities. 
|The progress in the urban centers in 
general is shown by the total record for 
ithe fifty-seven cities, which in 1910 had 
| together a death-rate from typhoid of 
/ 19.59 per 100,000 population, in 1913 a 
| rate of 12.77, and in 1915 only 8.65. The 
| city which for several years has held the 
| record low rate is Cambridge, Mass., 
| which has less than two deaths per 100,- 
| 000; at the foot stands Nashville, with a 
| rate of 35.1. 
| However, even Nashville’s record is 
| hopeful, for it represents a great im- 
. provement over the former year’s record 
of 47.3. Other cities which show a 
gratifying improvement, though their 
rate is still high, are Atlanta, falling in 
one year from 38.9 to 11.1; Indianapolis; 
Louisville; Toledo; Memphis; Birming- 
| ham; Springfield, Mass.; Dallas; and 
Reading, Pa. All these have still a rate 
over 10 per 100,000, but there are no less 
than 32 cities which had in 1915 a rate 
under 10, while in 1914 there were only 
24 with so low a rate and in 1913 only 
19. The cities on the honor roll, with 
less than five deaths per 100,000, are 
Newark, N. J.; Seattle, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, and Cambridge. 7 

There are unfortunately fourteen cities 
which went backward in 1915.  Pitts- 
burgh raised her rate from 13.8 to 24.7. 
Dayton, Ohio, Lowell and New Bedford, 
Mass., had epidemics which decidedly in- 
creased their death-rates. It seems es- 
pecially deplorable that New Haven with 
its large student population should con- 
tinue to have so much typhoid fever. The 
rate for 1915 was 18.3 while that of 
Cambridge was only 1.8. The danger in 
a college town is always greater because 
many of the students come from typhoid- 
free localities and have no acquired im- 
munity. 

The figures given above represent the 
deaths from typhoid fever, and, of 
course, tell only a part of the tale. Ty- 
phoid fever even when it is not fatal is 


| 


a disease to be dreaded, for it results in 
disability lasting for long periods, or in 
complications which may persist for life. 
Also, a community which permits this 
disease to flourish is producing-a genera- 
tion of carriers who will continue to be a 
menace long aiter the water-supply and 
milk-supply have been rendered harm- 
less. There will be carrier epidemics in 
typhoid-free towns as long as other 
towns neglect their milk-supply and their 
drinking-water. 


FOOD AND PELLAGRA 
ANOTHER REPORT 


HE SURVEY has noted from 

time to time the progress made, 
largely by the federal Public Health Ser- 
vice, in the study of the cause of that 
mysterious and increasingly prevalent 
disease, pellagra. 

A few years ago the spoiled maize 
theory which came to us from Italy still 
held sway, but soon it had to be given 
up because pellagra broke out in commu- 
nities where corn-meal was not commonly 
used as a food. The fact that women 
were affected so much more than men— 
in the United States, not in Italy— 
seemed to contradict any theory based 
on diet alone. For a time insect-borne 
infection was considered possible, but 
this, too, failed to account for the facts. 

Further study of the now numerous 
centers of the disease compelled a re- 
turn to the diet theory, this time a more 
general one. Pellagra was shown be- 
yond doubt to be caused by some defici- 
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STILL “GOING DOWN” 


HE Cincinnati Municipal Tuber- 

culosis Committee keeps the 
arrow pointing downward. Part of 
the secret 1s: New hospital facilities, 
a dental room, an all-the-year-round 
clean-up committee affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations, health leagues among na- 
tionalities of the city, a health center 
and a doubled capacity in the chil- 
dren’s tuberculosis camp at Bamford 

Hills 
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ency in the diet and its enormous in- 
crease during very recent years was 
shown to be dependent on the sudden 
great increase in the price of foods, 
especially the nitrogenous foods, eggs 
milk, meats. 

Another report of the Public Health 
Service recounts experiments on fowls 
which tend to show that it is a lack of 
what is known as “vitamins” which 
causes pellagra. It has long been known 
that that form of polyueuritis called 
beri-beri is caused by a diet of rice which 
has been deprived of its outer sheath 
and therefore of its vitamins. It seems 
that pellagra may be caused by a diet 
which contains too much highly milled 
wheat or corn-meal, the vitamins having 
been removed in the milling. 

The introduction of these highly milled 
meals was not known to be an evil till 
the rise in the price of such supple- 
mentary foods as milk and eggs led to 
a diet too rich in meal. The evil is in- 
creased, apparently, by making the breads 
with bicarbonate of soda instead of 
yeast, for the alkali left in the bread 
destroys more of the vitamins. The old 
way of adding sour milk to the soda or 
the use of tartaric acid baking powders 
does not have this effect, but soda-raised 
bread is apparently very commonly used. 
especially in the South. 

The investigators do not claim to have 
proved that pellagra in human beings is 
caused by a diet too rich in highly milled 
flour, but they have proved that such a 
diet will result in producing polyneuritis 
in fowls. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 


HE recent Pan-American Congress 

afforded an opportunity for medical 
men from Central and South America to 
tell their northern colleagues of certain 
conditions which the North knows only 
academically. 

Dr. Aristide Agramonte of Havana 
has long been known as an authority ‘on 
yellow fever. He reviewed the history 
of this disease which is supposed to have 
been brought into this country through 
the slave trade. It is still endemic in 
West Africa. The first great epidemic 
recorded on this side was in Havana, in 
1762-1769. After that it was a constant 
menace in all of our port cities and 
broke out in terrible epidemics in Phila- 
delphia and in Boston in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. New Orleans 
has been repeatedly ravaged, the last 
time being as late as 1905. 

It used to be said that the opening of 
the Panama canal would be followed by 
a spread of the disease to the Pacific 
coast, but the success of an intelligently 
conducted quarantine has shown that 
fear to be groundless. Yellow fever has 
now been brought under control in the 
United States, in Cuba and in South 
America. 
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Though we do not know the cause of 
the infection, we know that it is in the 
patient’s blood during the first three 
days of the disease and that it is carried 
to a second person by the bite of a 
stegomyia mosquito which has first bit- 
ten the infected person. On these few 
facts are founded all our modern meth- 
ods of prevention and the results of 
these methods have been brilliant. 

We are familiar with the ravages of 
hookworm in Porto Rico through the 
work of Major Bailey K. Ashford of 
our army. (See Tue Survey for De- 
cember 13, 1913.) Dr. Louis Schapiro 
says that in Costa Rica also it is the 
greatest medical and economic problem. 
Healthy men to work in the agricultural 
regions are an essential to the prosper- 
ity of Costa Rica, but during 1914-1915 
no less than 80 per cent of the rural 
population were suffering from hook- 
worm—ankylostomiasis—and the result- 
ing anemia was so great that the 
hemoglobin per cent averaged only 62.2. 

This means 62.2 per cent of muscular 
efficiency. But the lack of strength is 
only one element, for hookworm infec- 
tion causes also a profound apathy and 
indifference, so that the victims make no 
attempt to seek medical aid. Eighteen 
per cent of the deaths in Costa Rica are 
from anemia, and this takes no count of 
the far more numerous deaths from in- 
tercurrent disease to which the depleted 
victim can offer no resistance. 

Infant mortality is very high in Costa 
Rica, 279 babies out of every thousand 


dying before they are five years 
old. Dr. Schapiro believes that hook- 
worm is responsible for this. An 


anemic mother, a baby born with mal- 
nutrition to begin with, fed with poor 
breast-milk, and dependent on a father 
so lacking in energy and vigor that he 
can barely keep himself and his family 
from starving—how can one expect it 
to survive? He holds that all efforts 
for the prevention of infant mortality 
should be directed toward removing this 
basic cause. 

Dr. Rodriguez Doria of Bahia, Brazil, 
described a habit-forming drug which 
has become very popular in northern 
Brazil. It is a species of Indian hemp 
and is said to have been imported first 
from Asia into Africa, then to have 
come over with the slaves from Africa 
to South America. 

Like hemp it is smoked in pipes or 
cigarettes and it seems to produce much 
the same effect as hemp: first a feeling 
of well-being and happiness and a lifting 
of inhibitions so that thought and speech 
flow freely and imagination is stimulated. 
Then pleasurable dreams come on; but 
sometimes the dreams are of a terrify- 
ing character with ideas of persecution 
and under their influence crimes of vio- 
lence are committed. 

Dr. Doria is strongly in favor of pro- 
hibiting the sale of the drug except for 
medicinal purposes. 
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“Westward the star of empire takes 


its way” 

Was said by some one of a by-gone 
day, 

But look! the star of household 


health is near 
To shed its light upon your home 
right here. 


FOR VENEREAL CASES AFTER 
THE WAR 


HE British Royal Commission on 

Venereal Disease, which was ap- 
pointed before the outbreak of the war, 
has recently issued its final report. That 
there are great disadvantages in bring- 
ing out such a report at a time when 
public attention is absorbed in the war, 
is acknowledged; but the commissioners 
feel convinced that just because of the 
war, there is urgent need to enlighten 
the public on this subject since all experi- 
ence shows that war is always followed 
by a great increase in venereal disease. 
This increase is to be expected) not only 
in the large centers of population, but in 
all parts of the country, and it is most 
necessary, therefore, to clo all that is pos- 
sible to guard against the menace. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
proportion of infections in the army is 
increased, but obviously the actual num- 
ber of infected men is greatly increased. 
Naval and military authorities are doing 
everything possible to provide treatment 
for cases of infection, but facilities for 
such treatment after the war will be 
needed not only in regions where soldiers 
and sailors are quartered, but in most of 
the larger and some of the smaller 
towns to which they return. 

As for the facts discovered by the 
commission, it is stated that accurate 
figures as to the prevalence of the ven- 
ereal diseases are not to be obtained ex- 
cept among the military. The inference 
drawn from examination of groups of 
people in institutions and from records 
of post-mortems is that they are far more 
widespread than was supposed. Sir Wil- 
liam Osler is quoted as saying that 
syphilis comes third or fourth among the 
diseases that kill. The commission be- 
lieves that the number of persons in- 
fected with syphilis, acquired or congen- 
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ital, cannot fall below 10 per cent of th 
whole population in the larger cities, an 
that the percentage for gonorrhoea is” 
even higher. Between 30 and 50 per 

cent of sterility among women is caused 
by gonorrheal infection, and at least 55.6 
per cent of the blindness of children in ~ 
the London County Council schools for 

the blind is traced to venereal disease in | 
the parents. : 

The remedies proposed by the commis-~ 
sion are both immediate and remote; di- 
rected both toward control of the actual 
situation and also toward removal of the 
causes. 

Under the first is the recommendation © 
that free treatment be provided far more 
generally than it is at present. It is be-= 
lieved better to set aside special wards — 
in hospitals for such patients rather than ~ 
to open separate institutions, since peo-— 
ple are much more likely to be willing 
to go to a general hospital. Evening — 
clinics should be opened for working- — 
men; free salvarsan should be given to — 
physicians for use in cases of poverty; 
and there should be greatly extended 
laboratory facilities for diagnosis. They 
believe that methods such as these would 
be productive of far more good than the 
compulsory reporting of cases, a step 
which they do not advise. 

The measures aimed at the root of the 
evil doubtless seem more startling in 
England than they will in this country. 
Much more than with us silence and 
secrecy have been the rule there, as is 
shown by one reform which the commis- — 
sion proposes—namely, that a statement — 
made in good faith by a physician to a © 
parent or guardian or other person di- — 
rectly interested in a woman or man, with © 
the object of preventing or delaying mar- — 
riage with a person who is in an infec- — 
tious condition, be no longer ground for 
a libel suit against the physician. 4 

Another reform which seems a little ~ 
belated is that statutory recognition be 
given to the principle that infectious ven- 
ereal disease constitutes an incapacity 
for marriage and should be ground for 
divorce. 

The commission advocates a franker 
attitude toward the question, as tending 
to less concealment on the part of the 
diseased and less exploitation at the 
hands of quacks. It is important also 
that medical students be given more 
thorough and more practical training in 
this branch of medicine. Measures 
against fraudulent practitioners are ad- 
vocated and the prohibition of adver- 
tisements of remedies claiming to cure 
venereal disease. 

On the subject of the education of the 
young in what we call sex hygiene, the 
commission does not seem to stand for 
instruction in the facts of sex life, but 
rather a more careful teaching concern- 
ing moral conduct in its bearing on sex- 
ual relations, with the emphasis laid on 
moral and spiritual considerations not 
merely on physical consequences. 
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A NEW “MODEL” FOR CITY 
CHARTERS 


HE skeptics who still see only the 

failures. of American municipal 
government, as if there had been no 
progress since the dark ages of two dec- 
ades ago when graft and corruption and 
inefiiciency were most prevalent, will find 
food for thought in the fact that the 
“model city charter” then suggested has 
so far been paralleled by real charters in 
actual use that a new model has become 
necessary. 

Shortly after the National Municipal 
League was founded, twenty-one years 
ago, it organized a strong committee of 
men whose names afterward became his- 
toric in municipal reform. This com- 
mittee devised a model charter and mu- 
nicipal home rule constitutional article, 
having, however, no hope that any city 
would ever adopt the charter verbatim. 
No city ever did, but no charter commit- 
tee could entirely ignore the document, 
and it had a profound influence during 
the next two decades. Its main mes- 
sage was a plea for simplicity and for 
freedom from checks and balances and 
red tape. It called for an elective mayor 
with complete and undivided appointive 
power and a small council elected at 
large, much like the present new govern- 
ments of Boston and Cleveland. 

About 1910 the short ballot movement 
and the top wave of commission govern- 
ment came along, pushing the demand 
_ for simplicity still further. The league 
allowed its model charter to get out of 
print and studied the new idea with con- 
siderable, but not complete, approval. It 
did, however, instantly accept the com- 
mission manager plan when that ap- 
peared three years ago, and organized a 
new model charter committee in 1913, 
consisting of William Dudley Foulke, 
M. N. Baker, Richard S. Childs, John A. 
Fairlie, Mayo Fesler, A. R. Hatton, Her- 
man G. James, A. Lawrence Lowell, Will- 
iam Bennett Munro, Robert Treat Paine, 
Delos F. Wilcox and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. 

The committee has made several par- 
tial reports and has finally produced a 
complete charter and a home rule article 
_ for a state constitution, embodying what 
it believes to be the best current experi- 
ence and theory. 

The new model charter is a commis- 
sion manager plan and calls for the elec- 
tion @f a city council of variable size 
and methods of election. This council 
hires, from anywhere in the country, a 


city manager who is their sole agent, 
and the chief executive of the city, with 
appointive power over the rest of the 
city’s administration, except the clerk, 
auditor and civil service commission, 
whom the council chooses. 

The committee has drafted three al- 
ternative election methods; there is a 
model non-partisan primary election pro- 
cedure; another providing for preferen- 
tial ballot, and a third calling for pro- 
portional representation on the Hare 
plan. The initiative, referendum and re- 
call are offered, as separable items, with 
the approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

This model charter demonstrates how 
modern municipal government has 
caught up with the reformers. At least 
a dozen cities with the commission man- 
ager form, have charters that differ 
from the model only in minor details and 
much of the draftsmanship of the model 
has simply been discriminating work 
with shears and paste. 

The old model charter was a lonesome 
pioneer. The new model charter merely 
falls in line abreast of Dayton, Spring- 
field, Niagara Falls, Cadillac and Ashta- 
bula. It marks the close of a period in 
municipal reform—a period of forging 
good tools for democracy to work with. 
So far as the tools are concerned, the 
reformers are now at the end of their 
inventiveness and can devote their en- 
tire attention to output, as Dayton, for 
instance, is already doing, with results 
that look most promising. 

The new model charter is now in pam- 
phlet form, obtainable from the league’s 
office in Philadelphia. It will be re- 
issued as a volume in the National Mu- 
nicipal League Series, by D. Appleton & 
Co., with a complete set of chapters sup- 
porting its various provisions, prepared 
by the various members of the commit- 
tee. 


CHANGING NEW YORK’S 
WEST SIDE. MAP 


WV 7 HETHER the proposed solution 
of New York’s west side track 
problem satisfies in all respects the best 
interests of the city is a question on 
which many opinions are being ex- 
pressed. But, as pointed out in Tig 
Survey for February 5, the present 
plans are generally regarded as more 
likely than any previous ones to settle 
the controversy which has dragged along 
during the last quarter of a century. 
Railroad terminal problems at impor- 
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tant centers are of concern to the entire 
country, which has a stake in traffic effi- 
ciency. But in this case, with the entire 
shore of Riverside park and use of one 
of the city’s few north and south avenues 
involved, the visitor to the city has added 
reason to share with New York dwellers 
their interest in how the track readjust- 
ment is made. 

From the standpoint of the city itself 
the plans, while admittedly an improve- 
ment on those drawn in the past, are 
criticized both as to specific details and 
as to their general effect. In the opinion 
of many citizens, including former Com- 
missioner of Docks Calvin Tomkins, the 
proposed solution has been worked out 
with an eye only to the immediate prob- 
lem and does not take into consideration 
its relation to the general problem of 
railroad terminals, involving all the lines 
which come to New York. lt should be 
worked out, say these critics, so as to 
fit a comprehensive plan not only for 
terminals but for future city develop- 
ment—which thus far, through commu- 
nity shortsightedness, is lacking. 

The report of the Committee on Port 
and Terminal Facilities of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment dated April 
22 gives the outlines of the present pro- 
posal for the elimination of the New 
York Central’s Eleventh avenue tracks 
and the improvement of the railroad line 
along the entire west side of Manhattan. 
No contract between the city and the 
railroad has yet been prepared. The 
committee, composed of Comptroller 
Prendergast, Borough President Marks 
of Manhattan, Borough President Pounds 
of Brooklyn and Commissioner of Docks 
R. A. C. Smith, has publicly stated that 
the drafting of this contract is to await 
a decision on the acceptability of the 
proposals. 

Briefly summarized, the proposals con- 
template the following adjustments be- 
ginning at Spuyten Duyvil and running 
south: 

Four tracks are to cross the Harlem 
ship canal near the existing New York 
Central bridge at the junction of the 
canal with the Hudson river on a heavy 
new bridge twenty-four feet above mean 
high water, the height of other Harlem 
river bridges. The railroad refuses to 
build a tunnel. Two waterways each 100 
feet wide are provided. The effect of 
the railroad bridge on the proposed Hud- 
son memorial bridge is disregarded, as 
the comptroller says there is little likeli- 
hood that the latter will ever be built. 
No reservation is made of any right of 
control by the city, through the Art Com- 
mission or otherwise, over the design of 
this bridge. 

Passing Inwood hill the tracks are to 
tunnel the hill; this section to be built 
by the “cut and cover” method. The re- 
port says it will destroy “few trees of 
any importance.” Inwood hill has al- 
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Pancoust in Philadelphia North 
“WHAT CHANCE HAS THIS CHILD?” 
A cartoonist’s conception of the Philadelphia Housing Commission's re- 
port on “a typical downtown alley court,” where poverty, disease, drunken- 
ness and crime lie in wait for children 


ready been put on the map, as a park 
(which means notice to the owners and 
others of its probable use), and the com- 
mittee recommends condemnation pro- 
ceedings for this purpose. 

The railroad is to cross Dyckman 
street on a viaduct, leaving the grade of 
the street undisturbed. The railroad 
gives up, for the present at least, all idea 
of a small freight yard at this point. 
Through about one-third of Fort Wash- 
ington park the railroad is to be covered. 
The present cut is to be widened to take 
four tracks, and these tracks through the 
cut are to be covered; but north and 
south of this point no covering is pro- 
vided within the confines of Fort Wash- 
ington park. 

From Spuyten Duyvil to the southern 
line of Fort Washington park the plans 
show four tracks. Below that park there 
are to be six main tracks with additional 
tracks in places. The railroad is plan- 
ning for passenger service as well as 
freight. 

From Tort Washington park south to 
One Hundred and Fifty-third street, the 
six main tracks are to be uncovered. At 
One Hundred and Fifty-third street the 
six tracks increase to eight or more, and 
from One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
street south for a little more than half a 
mile, to One Hundred and Thirty-third 
street, it is proposed to locate on the 
water-front a railroad yard with a num- 
her of delivery platforms in its southerly 
half and 28 car storage tracks in its 
northerly half. It is not proposed to 
cover the yard. One line of track runs 
along the bulkhead line giving access to 
shipping. 

Across Manhattan valley the tracks 
are to be carried on a viaduct just west 
of the existing Riverside drive viaduct, 
but far below it, so as to be invisible 
from the drive. Buildings to be erected 
by the railroad here will afford a further 


partial screen. These buildings will not 
be allowed to rise above the level of the 
drive. 

Through Riverside park from above 
Grant’s tomb south, the six main tracks 
and the additional tracks fanning out as 
they approach Seventy-second street, are 
to be all under cover. Where they are 
not located under the park slope a roof 
is to be constructed, and the park ex- 
tended across the roof to the river. Some 
reduction of existing commercial devel- 
opment on the river is also planned. 
Unfortunately this part of the work in- 
volves great damage to existing trees and 
park development. 

The present railroad yard from Fifty- 
ninth street to Seventy-second street is 
replanned and the adjoining piers ex- 
tended. At this point the railroad in- 
creases its control of the water-front, the 


,city conveying to the railroad the fee of 


the land owned by the city and reserved 
for streets which now theoretically grid- 
iron the yard. The right to carry Seven- 
tieth street across the yard on a viaduct 
is reserved to the city, but no reserva- 
tion is made for any north and south 
viaduct for either vehicles or trains. 
From the Sixtieth street yard south to 
the Thirtieth street yard, four tracks run 
on an elevated structure down the mar- 
ginal way, leaving room for two addi- 
tional tracks to be built by the city some 
time as part of a city-owned system of 
marginal distribution. The Thirtieth 
street yard is replanned, tracks are to be 
removed from all streets except where 
grade crossings to the piers are neces- 
sary across the marginal way, and an 
extensive upper level of tracks is planned 
connecting north and south with the ele- 
vated viaduct carrying the main tracks. 
From the Thirtieth street yard south 
this viaduct runs through private prop- 
erty to be acquired by the railroad about 
100 feet west of Tenth avenue until 


about Seventeenth street. There the line 
crosses Tenth avenue obliquely and runs 
several blocks through private property — 
to the west side of Washington street, 
and runs thence south over private prop- 
erty along or near the west side of 
Washington street to Canal street where — 
the line is to terminate. The present 
tracks along Canal street to the existing 
St. John’s park terminal are to be aban- © 
doned, and the terminal site used for — 
something else. | 

The report promises a construction of 
the elevated lines that “will reduce noise 
and dust to a negligible quantity.” The — 
plan calls for a relocation of the New ~ 
York Central Railroad’s right of way — 
along much of the entire line, and in- ~ 
volves an exchange of various lands and 
lands under water. The report esti- | 
mates the balance in favor of the city : 
in this exchange at $6,000,000. The city 
pays no money to the railroad nor con- 
tributes directly toward the improve- 
ments; but, in addition to the land it now 
contributes, a very large sum will ulti- 
mately be necessary for the covering of 
uncovered tracks (for the covering of 
which the rights reserved seem inade- 
quate in important particulars) and for 
the filling in and development of River- 
side park to accord with the new line of 
railroad and to bring the project to final 
completion. The plan is criticized as — 
calling for an insufficient depth of earth — 
over the railroad roof at points, and in- 
sufficient strength of structure to bear 
enough earth to provide for adequate 
parking. 

On the whole, the plan is a great im- 
provement over the 1913 plan. On its 
part the Central, it is generally claimed, 
will gain enormous advantages over its 
existing situation of restricted trackage, 
of doubtful title to right of way and land 
occupied, and of nuisance operation at 
grade. The claim is also made by civic 
organizations that in the exchange of 
land the railroad is undertaking to give 
the city some land which the city already _ 
owns; also that to grant the railroad any 
more riparian land or land under water 
will interfere with future control over 
port and marginal facilities by the 
city. 
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DEVELOPING PLAY IN 
MINNESOTA 


STATE-WIDE recreation cam- 

paign is a new type of work de- 
veloped by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. As it is 
being worked out in Minnesota, it calls 
for a year’s service by a field secretary 
of the association who will devote from 
one to twelve weeks as needed in each 
community to be helped, making a_con- 
structive study of local needs and possi- 
bilities, bringing the best experiences of 
all to meet the needs of each, guarding 
the community against costly mistakes 
and unifying or co-ordinating scattered 
local forces. 
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Industry 


An INQUIRY 


WORKINGMAN out in Denver 
A sat down one day last year and 

wrote a letter to another Denver 
man, one of means and influence, about 
some things that didn’t seem right to him. 
He wondered what the other man thought 
of them. 

It was a short letter and the question 
raised was not new, but it took the man 
of influence and means and broad cul- 
ture more than fourteen months to reply. 
When he did write, it was to say that he 
didn’t believe he knew of any final an- 
swer, but he believed the thing to do at 
present is for “all of us to share what 
we have, whether it be money, or talent, 
or influence, or love.” 

Here are the two letters. The time it 
took to produce the reply is not mentioned 
as a criticism of the writer of it, any 
more than the 1,900 years of failure to 
observe the formula laid down is any 
proof that it is not worth trying: 


Denver, JANUARY 28, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 


While working on your new home last 
year, I chanced to overhear a number of 
remarks which impressed me that you 
are a man peculiarly devoted to con- 
science and principle. This, together 
with your reputation-as a man of demo- 
cratic thought, leads me to wonder what 
men of your class, who always have 
abundance, think of men of my class who 
never have enough. I don’t mean to di- 
vide all men thus into two classes: but 
there is a class which honestly gets 
plenty, and another which cannot honest- 
ly get the real necessities of life. And 
between these two classes there is little 
difference in the essentials of mental and 
moral constitution. 

Careful comparison of rich men and 
their families with “common” men and 
their families, shows the “disqualities’’ of 
the latter to be chargeable to environ- 
ment, not to nature. So when I ask, why, 
under the providence of God and the in- 
fluence of civilization, another man’s 
servants fare two-fold better than my 
children, I find no satisfactory answer. 

Then I wonder how the situation looks 
from the other side: what are the 
thoughts of the conscientious successful 
men upon this condition; their attitude 
toward the problem presented; their con- 
victions as to the ethics involved; their 
theory as to remedy or remedies. 

Allow me to illustrate: In the past 
three years there have never been in my 
family a proper supply of clothes; there 
has hardly been a time when the pur- 

' chase of a postage stamp would not be 
felt. At the present time it is a serious 


and a REPLY 


problem whence is to come tomorrow’s 
butter and next week’s bread. 

Here is a wife and mother, whose phy- 
sical condition entitles her to rest rather 
than work, driving herself through the 
drudgery of a household, washing and 
scrubbing as well as the lighter work, 
refusing medical attention because the 
pay for it is never within sight. Here 
are children suffering privation and isola- 
tion for want of good clothes and a little 
money for social intercourse and enter- 
tainment. Here is a husband and father 
finding his wages at full time insufficient, 
but losing a third or two-thirds time; 
trying other kinds of work on the side 
and making very little; suftering in the 
family’s suffering until he is nearly unfit 
for any work. 

Let me say that to me charity would be 
torment and philanthropy is not sought. 
Simply this: I, like many of my class, 
have wrestled vainly with this problem. 
Let a man under these conditions, who 
has earned what he could, spent nothing 
on vices or luxuries, thought and sought 
in vain, still say, “It is my fault, it is my 
failing.” Yet, when he sees others who 
never feel the need of food, fuel, clothes, 
fellowship, entertainment or (what hurts 
me most) the chance of culture and re- 
finement, he cannot fail to ask himself, 
“What do they think? What do they 
care?” 

I have some thoughts about the indi- 
vidual and collective problems in such 
conditions, but already I have inflicted 
too much upon you, and now desist, re- 
peating the question, “How can such 
things be, under the providence of God 
and the influence of civilization?” 

Very respectfully yours, 


DeENvER, Aprit 13, 1916. 


Dear MR. ; 

The letter which you wrote me a long 
time ago, and to which I replied that I 
hoped to answer it later, is still before 
me. I have not forgotten it. I have 
asked friends of mine how they would 
reply to it, but they gave me no satis- 
factory answer. 

I used to think that every man who 
was industrious, ambitious and eco- 
nomical would ultimately rise from the 
bottom to the top. Horatio Alger taught 
me, in the days of my boyhood that the 
boy who swept the store faithfully and 
was diligent in promoting his employer’s 
interests, usually married the charming 
daughter of his employer and became 
the. owner of the business! Perhaps 
that mirage did help me to press on 
across the desert of the early poverty of 
my own life, but I no longer believe in 
it as a law of life. 
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With concentrated busiaess and 
wealth, with so many men dependent up- 
on other men in this modern day, a man 
is not usually his own master, even if it 
may have been true twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. As a nation, we cannot ig- 
nore the questions you ask. Thoughtful 
men everywhere concede that it is in- 
tolerable that a man of your type, in this 
rich country of ours, should not be able 
to develop the best things of life for 
himself and his family. 

What the solution is, I do not pretend 
to know. I can not agree with the So- 
cialists in their program, although I 
quite envy them their happy confidence 
that they have found the way out. Many 
men have a gift for business and leader- 
ship which is as real as the other gifts 
of men. Such men ought to use their 
gifts in a brotherly spirit, with a sense 
of deep appreciation of the large op- 
portunity given them for helpfulness. 

You close your letter with the ques- 
tion: “How can such things be, under 
the providence of God and the influence 
of civilization?” I do not believe that 
God is to be charged with such condi- 
tions. I believe that they exist because 
we have ignored God’s commands. His 
requirement in the Old Testament is 
that we “do justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly,” and in the New Testament, 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Following God’s commands would 
have developed a different condition 
than we now have. Following His plan 
would lead the strong to share with the 
weak, until in the acknowledgment of 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man would become a reality. Frank- 
ly, I do not know of any other way at 
present than for all of us to share what 
we have, whether it be money, or talent, 
or influence, or love. 

I know of few prosperous men who 
are smugly satisfied with present un- 
equal conditions; certainly I am _ not. 
Four years ago I joined the Progressive 
party, with its advanced social program, 
to help toward a better day. We need 
only to look back twenty-five years to 
see the great strides which have been 
made in arousing public sentiment on 
such questions, in which every political 
party is concerned. Your questions 
would have been treated lightly twenty- 
five years ago. I have recently been in 
countries where such questions are never 
seriously raised above the tumultuous 
poverty, squalor and degradation of the 
masses. I believe this great, free coun- 
try of ours is fast becoming aroused to 
a sense of responsibility about such mat- 
ters. We shall surely find a way out. 

I thank you for writing me as you 


have. Very truly yours, 


BARGAINING IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


HE recent agreement between the 

miners and the operators in the 
anthracite district, which included in its 
provisions recognition of the union, was 
the consummation of a persistent strug- 
gle that has been going on ever since 
the first strike conducted by the United 
Mine Workers of America in that field, 
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back in 1900. The history of this strug- 
gle up to the time just prior to the pres- 
ent agreement is reviewed by [Edgar 
Sydenstricker in a recent bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor on Col- 
lective Bargaining in the Anthracite 
Coal Industry. 

Sixteen years ago there was complete 
disorganization among miners in the an- 
thracite region. In 1900 the first strike 
under the auspices of the United Mine 
Workers was called. The operators re- 
fused to have anything to do with the 
union, and the strike came to an end 
when the miners decided to accept cer- 
tain concessions offered to them through 
the medium of notices posted on bul- 
letin boards. 

The operators felt humiliated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sydenstricker, at having 
been forced to make these concessions, 
and consequently “were eager to have 
the opportunity to reassert their control 
over their own industry.” When, there- 
fore, the big 1902 strike came along they 
disregarded the men until “public senti- 
ment was so plainly with the mine work- 
ers that the President felt the time was 
Tipe to suggest arbitration.” 

Accordingly, he invited the leading 
operators and John Mitchell, then presi- 
dent of the mine workers’ union, to the 
White House for the conference which, 
as everyone knows, led to the appoint- 
ment of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission. In the award of the commis- 
sion, “the demand for an agreement 
with the United Mine Workers was prac- 
ticatly acceded to. although formal rec- 
ognition of the union was denied.” 

Since 1902 the operators have dealt 
with the miners collectively. The con- 
ferences of 1906 and 1909 were con- 
ducted in rather large, unwieldy com- 
mittees. As an improvement over this 
method, the 1912 conference, says Mr. 
Sydenstricker, “was formal, short and 
businesslike,” and “the real work of 
negotiation was carried on in a small 
committee of eight leaders who took the 
time and opportunity to become person- 
ally acquainted, to talk frankly and to 
understand each others’ points of view 
thoroughly.” 

When Mr. White came to sign the 
agreement he tried to affix to his name 
the title “president of the United Mine 
Workers of America.” He was refused 
this by the operators. “You wouldn’t 
give a man that morsel of comfort?” 
he asked. To which one of the opera- 
tors replied, “I will give you any com- 
pliment except that.” 

The path from the first distant ac- 
knowledgment of the men as a united 
hody when notices were posted as in 
1900 to this intimate talk of the leaders 
on both sides in’ 1912. led to the final 
formal recognition in 1916. One factor 
in this change which Mr. Svdenstricker 
says goes to the heart of the problem 
is the growth of discipline in the 
unions. 


“Upon the success of the mainten- 
ance of discipline under conditions of 
collective bargaining,’ he declares, 
“largely rests the success of collective 
bargaining itself so far as the opera- 
tors are concerned. That there has been 
great progress made in the anthracite 
ficld there can be little doubt. The op- 
erators have more confidence in the 
union officials; the union realizes its 
own responsibilities more than ever; 

. . and there is a very evident dis- 
position on the part of the employer to 
trust the unions still further as the union 
is able to control the heterogeneous ele- 
ments that comprise its membership.” 


Mr. Sydenstricker believes that 
“unionism has become an effective fac- 
tor in assimilation, breaking down racial 
solidarity, training the newer immi- 
grants in conservative action and bring- 
ing him in close touch with native and 
older immigrants.” 

These effects have changed the atti- 
tude of the employer to the labor move- 
ment in general. “The nearer the ap- 
proach to formal recognition of the 
union, the nearer the approach to the 
point where the employer openly con- 
cedes his willingness to admit the exist- 
ence and even the power of unionism 
to take part in the operation of indus- 
try, particularly of his own industrial 
establishment,’ writes Mr. Syden- 
stricker. 


BURNING THE CANDLE AT 
BOTH ENDS 


LMOST  unprecendented among 
governmental investigations for 
the startling facts revealed was the re- 
cent study of the physical condition of 
lead and zinc miners at Joplin, Mo. Not 
“old age at forty,’ but “worn out at 
twenty-two,” was the verdict of Dr. A. 
J. Lanza who wrote the report, recently 
published by-the federal Bureau of 
Mines. 

The physical examination of the 
workers, showed their condition to be 
due to the mad pace at which they work 
in order to earn their day’s wages, and 
to the rock dust which they inhale. 
those examined, the report says: 


“They had shoveled from two to six 
years; some of them started when cigh- 
teen or’ nineteen years of age. Now 
they could shovel only 35 or 40 cans 
where formerly they could shovel 60 to 
70 and upward. 

“Hard constant work had broken these 
men down so that at the ages of twenty- 
two and thirty they were already on the 
down-grade. To shovel ninety 1,000- 
pound cans a day is not unusual, and 
some of the men questioned had shovel- 
ed as high as one hundred 1,250-pound 
cans in a shift. 

“The shoveler is frequently his own 
trammer—that is, he pushes his full can 
out of the station and the empty can 
back again. Except for his hasty din- 
ner at noon, he is incessantly at work 
the entire shift. Working thus at their 
full earning capacity day in and day out, 


Of 
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it is not surprising that, with the add 
exposure to rock dust, these men would 
contract tuberculosis to an excessive d 
gree. Especially must this be true when 
they start in while under age and before 
their bodies have fully developed. 

“The whole picture furnishes an ex- 
ample of burning the physical candle at 
both ends. As far as could be 
ascertained from questioning the mine 
operators, ground bosses, inspectors, and 
the miners themselves, the following 
course of events is typical of many 
miners. After a few years of shoveling 
the shoveler finds himself beginning to 
get short-winded and his strength fail- 
ing. When he comes to the point where 
he feels exhausted at the end of his 
day’s work and feels groggy when he 
Starts in the morning, be begins to rely 
on alcoholic stimulation to see him 
through, and if it has not already done 
so, alcohol now begins to lend a hand 
in furthering physical breakdown. : 

“The next step is the process of tuber-— 
culosis infection, and when the shoveler 
finds that he is no longer able to make 
a living shoveling, he gets work as a 
machine man or a machine helper. He 
finally becomes unable to work, and as 
these men usually work as long as they 
possibly can, death follows not long af-— 
ter cessation of work, most often when 
the man should be in the prime of life. 
Usually a fair sized family is left be- 
hind and is apt to need charitable assist- 
ance. Although this sequence of events 
has not occurred in every case of fatal 
illness among the miners, it is fairly 
typical of a great many.” 


As a partial remedy for this situation 
the report recommends that “through 
co-operation among the operators” a 
maximum daily tonnage for shovelers be 
provided “so that they cannot injure 
their health through overwork.” The 
report admits, however, that any in- 
fringement of this sort of the present 
system “would meet with opposition 
more from the miner in all probability 
than from the operator.” 

Certain other sanitary reforms are 
urged by the investigators. They found 
the houses of the miners “of poor qual- 
ity, and often wretched.” The report 
states that “thousands of miners’ fami- 
lies live in small two- or three-room 
shacks unprovided with running water 
and having the privies that are usually 
most insanitary. Many of the houses 
are kept as clean as circumstances will 
permit, but as a whole they are of the 
type most readily associated with pov- 
erty and disease.” 

To remedy this the. report urges that 


“an educational campaign should be un- 
dertaken in Jasper county to cover both 
the necessity of obeying the sanitary 
rules in the mines and the necessity of 
improving the sanitation of their homes. 
fe To one who considers the wide- 
spread tuberculgsis infection, the crowd- 
ed contact of children in their homes, 
and the insanitary habits of both par- 
ents and children, the extreme need of 
sanitary instruction is evident.” 
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Communications 


Si PAUL ON VICE 


To tue Epitor: While I do not wish 
to prolong a controversy, I cannot resist 
adding a word to your answer to the let- 
ter of Joseph D. Holmes, published in 
Tue Survey for April 29, page 127, con- 
cerning St. Paul and the Baltimore vice 
report. If Mr. Holmes will take the 
trouble to read the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans he will find that 
St. Paul was considerable of a vice re- 
porter himself. At any rate, he has there 
given us the most terrific depiction we 
have of the social evils that corrupted 
the civilization of his time. Probably, 
however, Mr. Holmes is, like the dis- 
trict-attorney of Baltimore, more inter- 
ested in the “comforting” passages of the 
Bible. 

PauLt HutcuHinson. 
{Editorial Associate Epworth Herald.] 
Chicago. 


To THE Epiror: By way of further 
comment on the statement that nothing 
has come from the publication of the re- 
ports of the Statewide Vice Commission 
of Maryland, it may be said, first, that 
the work of wiping out the segregated 
district of Baltimore city has been finish- 
ed; that conditions are undergoing 
marked improvement in the worst parts 
of Baltimore county; and that the so- 
called Walker bill put an end to the 
wholesale slaughter of babies in certain 
hospitals and institutions. And the good 
work has only begun. 


J. W. Macruper. 
[Secretary Federated Charities. ] 
Baltimore. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


To tHE Eprtor: In your issue for 
April 22 you quote an outline of the work 
proposed by the New York Social Hy- 
giene Society in which the following 
paragraph occurs: 

“Why should not the question of ven- 
ereal disease be considered in the parol- 
ing or release of women prisoners? If 
such prisoners are in a contagious state, 
perhaps they ought not to be paroled. If 
they are diseased but not contagious 
they ought to be compelled to undergo 
treatment and to report periodically to 
the paroling authorities till cured.” 

Not in any captious spirit, I want to 
inquire why this plan should be limited 
to women prisoners? The difficulty usu- 
ally put forward when any plan for con- 
trolling venereal disease in men is under 
discussion is that it involves an inter- 
ference with personal liberty which 
would not be tolerated. That difficulty 
does not exist in the case of prisoners 
applying for parole or release. Their 
personal liberty -has been forfeited, and 
before restoring it the parole board has 
power to impose conditions, one of which, 


in the interests of the public health, 
might well be freedom from contagious 
disease. 

The arguments in favor of adopting 
this plan for women seem to apply equal- 
ly well to its application to men. The 
opportunity for discovering their condi- 
tion is exactly the same, the power of 
requiring medical treatment is identical. 
Is there any conceivable reason for this 
difference except that the practice of 
other countries has accustomed us to the 
idea that women should be subjected to 
medical inspection and regulation, while 
for men their diseases like their morals 
are their private affairs? 

It seems unfortunate that a society of 
this kind should lend its weight to the 
perpetuation of such an illogical dis- 
crimination in the treatment of conta- 
gious disease. 

M. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


“INDIVIDUAL” INSTRUCTION 


To tHe Epitor: An article called 
Every-child at the School Door appeared 
recently in Tue Survey [February 26] 
making a strong plea for individual in- 
struction in the public schools. The ar- 
ticle was very convincing and probably 
converted the average reader at once. 
All society is now demanding more in- 
dividuality and more initiative, and it 
turns to the schools for the corrective. 

But the question arises, “How much 
individuality and how much initiative?” 
The problem seems to resolve itself into 
the time-worn argument of conformity 
versus non-conformity. Our decision in 
the matter must rest upon this. What 
are the schools training for? 

Society does not need many “individu- 
als.” The great bulk of humanity merely 
are cog-wheels. The author, artist, in- 
ventor, minister, and a few others may 
be “individual,” but clerks, mechanics, 
teachers, stenographers, laborers, etc., 
are cogs. All employes of large estab- 
lishments are cogs, and the success of the 
big enterprise depends upon the perfect 
lockstep of its employes. The school 
must train for that. Organization is a 
tremendous element in human progress, 
and there is nothing in the life of a child 
but school to teach it to him. 

A child is no longer demoted because 
he has failed in one subject. Teachers 
give special help to such children, and 
in many schools there are special teach- 
ers to work with deficient children. A 
child is advanced or retarded even dur- 
ing the term, to place him as nearly as 
possible on his own level. He has ab- 
solute freedom within certain limita- 
tions. That is all the freedom there is 
in life. 

Smaller classes than the schools now 
have would make possible more indi- 
vidual teaching, and undoubtedly there 
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would be an economic value in that. 
Grading might be made more closely, 
thereby, so that bright, capable children 
would not have to sit agonizing while 
slow pupils labored over some simple 
process. Then each child would have to 
make more individual effort, whereas 
now, many slide through on the efforts 
of others. More special teachers could 
be employed to supplement the work of 
regular teachers, and reducing classes 
to 25 or 30 pupils to a teacher would 
make possible a great deal of individual 
work in the classroom. Initiative may 
be fostered and developed without sacri- 
ficing organization and conformity. 

As for choosing his own subjects, no 
child is qualified to do that until his 
mind is fully explored. He must try 
many lines of work for a long enough 
time to convince himself and his elders 
just where his ability lies. This effort 
must cover several years, through 
changes of teacher, environment, health, 
disposition, etc., to fully establish a final 
judgment. The child will then find him- 
self probably fitted for more than one 
line of work, and is then qualified to 
make a choice. 

When the schools become less crowd- 
ed and the system more elastic, perhaps 
the individual needs can be more accur- 
ately measured and met. 


Luta B. Hoss. 
Indianapolis. 


[Your correspondent has entirely mis- 
apprehended the meaning of “individual 
instruction” as urged in Every-child 
versus Lock-step Schooling System. By 
“individual instruction” is not meant a 
system of training to make children “in- 
d'vidual” in their character, but the term 
simply refers to a method of school in- 
struction by which pupils are enabled to 
complete their school work more thor- 
oughly and expeditiously, and by which 
may be avoided the present appalling 
school waste by which over 50 per cent 
of our young citizens fail to secure an 
elementary schooling and nearly 50 per 
cent of those who remain to graduate 
require over eight years. Probably we 
might well contend that the world needs 
more minds with individual initiative, 
and as few “cogs” as possible, but this 
was not a-contention nor thought in the 
article in question—FrREDERIC Burk.] 
[President San Francisco State Normal 

School. ] 

San Francisco. 


WHEREIN NO PARSNIPS ARE 
BULTERED 


To tHe Epitor: I am a long-suffering 
and persistent reader of THE .SURVEY. 
Long-suffering, because, as an anti- 
suffragist and a believer in national pre- 
paredness, many of its articles are ob- 
noxious to me; persistent, because I 
find in its contents much interesting and 
well-written matter concerning social 
and civic questions. ; 

When the publication of John Martin’s 
papers on humanism was begun I was 
extremely gratified, not because I agreed 
with all of Mr. Martin’s conclusions, but 
because their publication seemed to indi- 
cate that THE Survey desired to fairly 
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give space to more than one side of a 
question. 

Now, what follows? An issue prac- 
tically devoted to an outburst from fem- 
inists who can brook no slightest breath 
oi opposition., Column after column 
of vituperation—even the personal note 
is not missing—in order to assure Mr. 
Martin that his opinions are antiquated 
and beneath contempt; showing in every 
line that nervous irritability which con- 
veys the threat that has brought many a 
man to his knees—“If you say another 
word to me I shall throw a plate at you 
or burst right out crying, I know I shall!” 

The Editor then occupies several more 
pages in reassuring his lady friends of 
his good faith, in effect saying what 
the school boy, badgered by his young 
companions, says more tersely, “Aw, 
come on fellows! You know me!” 

Now if THe Survey is so largely sup- 
ported by feminists that it cannot afford 
to print anything that does not glorify 
their cause, why not be honest, and call 
itself by a name that will not be mis- 
leading “The Suffragette’s Companion,” 
say? And does THE Survey think it 
strange that the majority of American 
citizens does not favor a movement 
which demands the suppression of free 
speech, and whose success depends upon 
that system of bullying and boycotting 
that has always been favored by the 
weak and cowardly! 

Kate L. RANDALL. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


To THE Eprtor: We hear much about 
the necessity for paying a living wage 
to all wage-earners. I wonder what the 
result would be if all salaried men re- 
fused to accept more than a living wage? 

I believe that John Martin is right in 
his belief that women should not re- 
ceive an increase in salary for the same 
grade of work during the first five or 
ten years of service. But I think that 
the thought should be given a broader 
application. Would it not be _ better 
never to increase the salary of either 
men or women for what is termed in- 
creased efficiency for with increased effi- 
ciency comes the power to perform tasks 
with less effort. 

Should not the average salary paid for 
certain work during a term of years be 
fixed as the permanent or standard sal- 
ary for the work? 

ELIzABETH PATTEN. 

Englewood, Cole. 


To tHE Eprtor: I don’t know which 
is more significant, John Martin’s articles 
on The Four Ages of Woman or the 
fireworks that followed them; but I know 
which‘ have been the more amusing! 

Doesn’t.it occur to some of us that men 
have been saying foolish things for a 
long time and that it’s very absurd to 
lose our tempers because one more man 
has said some foolish things along with 
many wise and sympathetic things? 

All of our reform and social service 
movements are for the benefit of the 
human race. But some of us seem to 
think that it is more important to have 
the reforms than to have the race! Any- 
way, if we’re going to have a race to 
reform, most women will have to keep 


o marrying; and the job of raising a 
family certainly requires the finest quali- 
ties of mind and soul and body that we 
can bring to it,—as well as a lot of time 
that cannot be squeezed into a few hours 
after a long day in factory or store. 
That is one of the big vital principles in- 
volved. A lesser one is that notwith- 
standing this, many women must work 
away from home, and it’s up to us to see 
that conditions are made as safe and 
healthful as possible. 


I always feel sorry when brilliant peo- 


ple want to tear their hair (or pull some 
one’s else) because that somebody does 
not agree with them. It shows that we 
are still lacking the poise that we need, 
to tackle big problems with a big spirit. 


EpitH S, ReIper. 


P. S.—(The post-scripts of my letters 
are the most important part). Since 
most women prefer the work of mother- 
hood, why doesn’t somebody who wants 
to “start something” get up a movement 
to place fatherhood and motherhood on 
the high professional basis they deserve? 
Think of the possibilities. And we 
would not need so many infant welfare 
societies, visiting and public health 
nurses, or courts for juvenile offenders 
and domestic relations. 

BE SaRs 


Chicago. 


To THE Epitor: In the midst of the 
storm of missiles provoked by your John 
Martin series, I lay a wreath on them as 
a monument to your fair-mindedness 
editorially. These articles personally ir- 
ritated me and, perhaps, that is a great 
intellectual service if it stimulates to 
clear-thinking and not mere heat in- 
stead of light. 

To us on a far coast, where there is 
yet time to avoid some of the hideous 
blunders and blindnesses of an older in- 
dustrial order, it is grateful to find THE 
Survey ready to present “subject-matter 
from different angles.” Out here in the 
West we long, not for propaganda only, 
broadsides only, but for a chance to make 
up our minds when the evidence from 
both sides is all in. For such encourage- 
ment to quiet conclusions we thank you, 
because it is characteristic of THE SurR- 
VEY. 

Grace RutH SouTHWICK. 
[Acting Supt. Neighborhood House 
Association. ] 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


To tHE Eptror: I do not wish to re- 
new my subscription to your paper, THE 
Survey, as I do not care to have any 
paper in my office or home that can pub- 
lish articles such as you have published 
of Martin’s on women. It is an insult 
to every decent woman. 

: ROSEBELLE JACOBIS. 


Worcester, Mass. 


PAN-AMERICANISM AND PRE- 
PAREDNESS 


To tHE Eprror: What does the Wilson 
plan for a Pan-American league of states 
mean for the readers of THE SuRVEY? 
In the first place, it fs a league of certain 
nations as against other nations, or at 
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least with a suspicious eye toward them. 
Why should we in the United States 
engage in a formal union with some 
states and not with all civilized states? 

Our relations of travel and trade bind 
us far more solidly to Europe than to 

any country south of us. Does the mere 

fact that we live within the big area of 

the American continent explain why we 

should establish a league which takes in 

Patagonia and leaves out our good neigh- 

bors in Canada? 

The fact is, the proposed league is not 
really for honest love of the South 
American people. If we love dark-skin- 
ned people, ten millions of them in the 
United States need our help. The meas- 
ure is covertly selfish appealing on one 
side to the thoughtless fears of our peo- 
ple and our popular fetish, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and on the other side, to the 
interests of big business in lands to be 
exploited, and specially to the ambition 
of the military and governmental class. 

What glory for a national administra- 
tion to make itself the lord paramount of 
half the world! What joy for the Army 
and Navy Departments to take under 
their wing the defense of every seaport 
in America! How fine to have all the 
impecunious republics put their custom- 
houses into our hands! What a vista 
of new and fat appointments for the 
party in power. 

This is not the natural business which 
quietly follows the development of civil- 
ization. It is forced business, for which 
its promoters are ready and willing to 
fight, as dogs fight for a bone. They 
would fight with Great Britain over a 
quarrel of territory or trade. While 
entangling us in a league with Spanish- 
American states, they would let us con- 
tinue to break our treaties with China 
and Japan. 

Why does this concern us who read 
THe Survey? Because the policy of 
continental imperialism, under the name 
of “preparedness,” is going to be costly. 
It will also command and divert a con- 
siderable outlay of the energy and ad- 
ministrative ability of the nation. What 
could we not do in the next ten years 
for the welfare of our cities, for enter- 
ptises of health and education, for up- 
lifting the millions of fellow citizens in 
our southern states who have not at pres- 
ent the political rights or the safety of 
citizenship, if we could stop our jealous 
meddling with the affairs of other na- 
tions, and stop spending most of our 
national revenues in getting ready to 
fight over trade rivalries unworthy of 
school boys? 

Our people are being humbugged by — 
this talk of perils from abroad. The 
Pan-American program is not for de- 
fense; it is a new form of that imperial- 
istic policy, which has been behind most 
of the wars of the world, which always 
tends to sacrifice the interests and the 
welfare of the people to the ambitions of 
the governmental class) THE SuRVEY 
does well to be shy of “preparedness.” 
The more “preparedness” there is, the 
less interest and the~less means there 
will be for every great humane ideal 
for the service of which THE Survey 
exists. Cuartes F. Dore. 

Boston. 


THE KITH AND KIN 
OF CHARITY 


(Continued from page 220) 


porations prohibited the use of alcohol 
Muring working hours. A mining com- 
pany reported that it was assisting in 
he enforcement of a recently passed 
prohibition law, and it is interesting to 
mote that the United Mine Workers have 
‘a rule which forbids members to sell 
alcoholic beverages even at picnics. 
Three out of four steel companies do 
not forbid the use of alcohol but tell 
their employes that they desire them not 
to use it, that any employe using liquor 
while on duty will be discharged, and 
that the non-drinking man will be given 
preference in promotion and continuous 
employment. All four companies are 
concerned in the safety first movement, 
and the National Safety Council has de- 
clared that: drinking is productive of a 
jheavy percentage of accidents. 


HE extent of changing sentiment 
toward the transferal of welfare ac- 
‘tivities from private to public agencies 
|was marked. In view of the vigorous con- 
/troversy on this point at Baltimore, the 
/more general favoring of municipaliza- 
tion at Indianapolis was significant. This 
was brought out in the general session 
'of the Committee on Public and Private 
| Charities, under the chairmanship of H. 
| H. Shirer. D. Frank Garland, director 
of the Department of Public Welfare of 
| Dayton, urged that public authorities 
should take over the conduct of all 
proven methods for meeting social needs. 
And Frederic Almy of the Buffalo Char- 
‘ity Organization Society agreed that 
there should be turned over to the public 
all charitable work that the public is 
competent to do. 

Mr. Almy went so far as to urge the 
ultimate provision of “free health.” He 
declared that disease is more dangerous 
than ignorance and hoped that the day 
will come when rich and poor alike will 
send their children to the city physician 


just_as they now send them to public 
schools. He said he had always favored 
widows’ pensions administer2d by the 
public. And even covering charitable 
effort, which he did not consider the pub- 
lic yet competent to do, he was for a 


_large and effective measure of public 


supervision. He pointed out, however, 
that there are some personal and delicate 
services which ought to remain in the 
hands of private charities, and that there 
are other activities of a pioneer nature 
which private agencies can carry through 
more effectively. On the score of the 
competency of the public agencies he re- 
minded his hearers that although Buffalo 
has had a commission form of govern- 
ment since January 1, the overseer of 
the poor, who has always been publicly 
élected, is incompetent and unintelligent, 
never attends a national conference and 
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does not so much as read books on social 
work. 

Mr. Garland described the public wel- 
fare activities of Dayton as established 
by city charter. He argued that in a 
demecracy the public should meet social 
needs, that the individuals’ welfare is 
increasingly dependent on things which 
he can affect but slightly, but over which 
the community as a whole can exercise 
effective control. Public welfare, he de- 
clared, should share in budgets at least 
equally with protection of property. 

A stirring “confession of faith” in 
public administration of charities came 
from Gertrude Vaile, executive of Den- 
ver’s municipal charities. Although she 
described a wretched political situation 
in which the city has thrown over the 
commission form of government, and 
which might result, she said, .n the loss 
of her own position, she nevertheless de- 
clared her unshaken belief in public 
auspices for the administration of char- 
ity urging that it is the business of so- 
cial workers to lead the community to- 
ward better administration of its service. 

The ‘change of emphasis from the 
shortsighted emergency relief measures 
for dealing with unemployment to the 
intelligent, long-range measures for solv- 
ing the problem was carried forward 
alene the same lines which were started 
at Baltimore. “Preparedness” in this 
field ' was the keynote of the chairman of 
the committee, William Pear of Boston. 
And the methods for such a fundamental 
handling of the problem were dealt with 
by William M. Leiserson, John R. Shil- 
lady and James Mullenbach. 

Mr. Leiserson proposed a “labor fed- 
eral reserve board” to mobilize jobs in 
the labor market just as the Federal Re- 
serve Board, through its reserve banks, 
is now undertaking to mobolize money 
and credit. “It is not a question,’ he 
said, “of a standing army of unemployed, 
who are a surplus beyond the country’s 
needs. There is work for all, but not 
steady work, and not work for all at 
the same time.” Such a board as he pro- 
posed, said Mr. Leiserson, should create 
a national system of labor exchanges, de- 
vise methods of using public work to 
regularize the labor market by absorbing 
workers released from private employ- 
ment during slack periods and releasing 
them to private industry in busy times, 
collect and disseminate information, thus 
preventing industries from becoming 
overcrowded, and devise methods of un- 
employment insurance. 

How public work might be used was 
discussed in detail by Mr. Shillady, sec- 
retary of the Mayor’s Committee on Em- 
ployment, New York city. He pointed 
out that in one year federal, state and 
municipal governments spend $586,- 
000,000 on permanent public improve- 
ments, while in the same year the rail- 
roads spent on roads, rolling stock, ma- 
chinery, etc., $680,000,000. He declared 
that the handling of this work reserving 
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a small part of it to be applied during 
times of commercial crises, would do 
much to bring about steadiness of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Mullenbach suggested the value 
of a “sifting station,’ adequately 
equipped and efficiently manned to sift 
out the unemployable who are mixed in 
with thousands of laborers capable of 
holding good positions. He showed how 
unsatisfactory is the “wood yard test” 
conducted by many charity organizations. 

A difference of opinion as to the influx 
of immigrant labor after the war was 
brought out by the addresses of A. 
Caminetti, commissioner general of im- 
migration, and Mr. Forrest, a business 
man of Indianapolis. The former said 
that he expects the old record of a mil- 
lion immigrants a year to be equaled, and 
urged the necessity of developing federal 
methods to handle the problem of their 
work. Mr. Forrest, however, felt ~that 
the influx would not be so great and said 
that while he expects a tapering off of 
the present prosperity, he does not fore- 
see a serious Crisis. 


HE closing address at the gen- 

eral session on unemployment 
was a stirring appeal by Graham 
Taylor, whose words went straight 
to the hearts of his audience, as 
they did a year ago at Baltimore. 
translating unemployment into the hu- 
man terms of daily existence. He pled 
for the organization of labor, of employ- 
ers, and of governmental agencies to 
solve the problem, and declared that “we 
had better want to do it before we have 
to do it.” 

All the indications of transition in con- 
ference organization and discussion sank 
into nothingness as compared with the 
tremendous transition in the countries at 
war, as described by Percy Alden of 
London. Coming straight from the Brit- 
ish Parliament, where for ten years he 
has represented one of the largest work- 
ingmen’s constituencies in all England, 
and with the background of settlement 
residence at Mansfield House in East 
London, which he founded, he delivered 
an impressive speech on National Stress 
as a Stimulus to Social Thought and Ac- 
tion. He told how the most hidebound 
tories and radical labor men worked to- 
gether in putting into effect social meas- 
ures which two years ago would have 
been considered socialistic in the ex- 
treme, but which the collective thought 
of the nation now saw to be necessary 
for the national welfare. And then he 
drove home his point by the challenge, 
“Why is it necessary to have a war to 
lead us to do the things that are sensi- 
ble?” 

Mr. Alden was one of the speakers in 
the general session arranged by the new | 
committee on the promotion of social 
programs. The chairman, Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, interpreted the main 
thought of the committee in arranging 
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its meetings—to emphasize organization 
of the community, all elements of the 
people—as the fundamental basis out of 
which social programs would grow, ex- 
pressing not merely the thought of a se- 
lected group but of an educated popular 
desire. 

A handful of social workers, he said, 
could try to tell their city what it ought 
to do, but the program which will be 
carried out is the one that springs from 
effective community organization. 

He urged the importance of finding 
some way whereby socially created 
values may be utilized in meeting com- 
munity needs, and cited Gary, Ind., as 
a striking demonstration of how much 
this value created by the community 
amounts to. A comparison recently 
made of the value of the land at the 
time the city was founded ten years ago 
with its present value indicates a dissi- 
pation among lucky private individuals, 
some of them non-residents, of nearly 
$30,000,000, which could just as well now 
be in the possession of the community 
which created it. He concluded by urg- 
ing the new point of view which is con- 
cerned not merely with prevention of 
social ills but with promotion of social 
well-being. 

The most fundamental discussion of 
the organization of community forces 
came from Allen T. Burns, whose ad- 
dress on this topic was easily one of the 
features of the Indianapolis conference. 
The section meeting which heard it spon- 
taneously passed a motion urging the 
publication of the address in full in the 
conference proceedings. 

Mr. Burns went straight to the essen- 
tial democracy which he declared many 
social workers lack in their efforts to 
“put over” their own ideas of commu- 
nity needs instead of finding out what 
the community is thinking about, under- 
taking to educate the community from 
this starting-point, and resorting to po- 
litical action to secure social advance. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Cheney Jones of Cleveland used an apt 
illustration when he said that the small 
boy whom the humane officer was drag- 
ging off by the scruff of his neck didn’t 
have the imagination to understand that 
he was being saved. Similarly, said Mr. 
Jones, social workers cannot drag the 
community along by the scruff of the 
neck but must find some way of stirring 
community imagination. 

Another paper which emphasized these 
same points concerning community or- 
ganization was Shelby M. Harrison’s 
illuminating description of the factors 
which make social surveys effective in 
revealing community needs, insuring 
community understanding of them, and 
stimulating community action. He made 
it clear from his analysis of the survey 
of Springfield, Ill., a survey which sets 
a new standard in comprehensiveness and 
participation by all elements in the com- 
munity, that the more extensively or- 
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ganized is the co-operation by the people 
of the city, the more is accomplished 


. through the surveys. 


Sources of Public Support for Social 
Programs were discussed by Lawson 
Purdy, president of the Department of 
Taxes and Assessments, New York city. 
He brought to bear his experience in 
dealing, as probably no other man in the 
country has been called upon to deal, in 
a practical way with larger problems of 
public revenue. To these problems he 
has applied social vision and knowledge 
of human needs toward securing a pro- 
portionate distribution of the tax burden. 
To many of the conference members his 
central thought came with the impact of 
a new idea. 

He showed how all cities seek 
population to increase the value of the 
land and add to their general prosperity, 
how this land value and prosperity is 
dependent upon the industrial productive- 
ness of the people, how such efficiency 
is increased by conserving health and pro- 
moting intelligence and good living con- 
ditions. Therefore, such effort for the 
public welfare is a justifiable charge 
upon land values. In such states, in- 
cluding most of those in the Middle and 
Far West, where there are constitutional 
restrictions as to taxation, he explained 
how annual assessments of property at 
its full value would yield more funds at 
the same rate of taxation, and described 
the wider application of the principle of 
special local assessments to secure the 
money for social improvements. 


NE of thethreads which ran through 

many sections of the conference was 
an emphasis upon mental defectiveness. 
The Committee on Feeblemindedness 
and Insanity by no means had a mon- 
opoly of the discussion of this topic. It 
appeared frequently in the meetings on 
children and correction. Judge Edwin 
L. Garvin of New York devoted his en- 
tire address in the general session of 
the Committee on Corrections to an anal- 
ysis of the inadequate provision for the 
feebleminded and other mental defec- 
tives whose delinquency brings them into 
the criminal or juvenile court. It would 
be economical for the community, he 
said, to provide places for their perma- 
nent custody. 

An interesting study which revealed 
variations in the different forms of the 
Binet test for feeblemindedness was re- 
ported by Mabel Fernald. Taking one 
hundred consecutive cases of girls ad- 
mitted to the Bedford Reformatory, New 
York, she found that according to one 
form of the test, all one hundred were 
feebleminded, while another form of 
the test showed only thirty-eight. The 
necessity for better standardization of 
the test was made clear, 

Under the chairmanship of Supt. E. R. 
Johnstone of the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., the Committee on 
Feeblemindedness and Insanity added 


‘children in the poor communities of ou 


fresh impulse to the already strong < 
widespread conviction that there must 
larger community attention to the pro 
lem of the feebleminded. Mr. Jo 
stone declared that we must know wh 
feeblemindedness really is, what caus 
it, how far it is inheritable, what pa 
such diseases as syphilis, alcoholism ar 
tuberculosis play, what different grad 
or types of the feebleminded may pa 
ticipate—and to what extent—in con 
munity life. Methods by which 
feebleminded may be easily recognize 
are urgently needed, he pointed out. 

To give us knowledge along all thes 
lines, he suggested thorough surveys 
state institutions of all sorts and in di 
tricts where mental defectiveness is su 
pected. Joseph P. Byers, executive se 
retary of the National Committee 
Provision for the Feebleminded, ow 
lined a state plan for their care. 

Among the many other papers in th 
section on feeblemindedness and if 
sanity, those of Dr. Owen Copp and D 
E. E. Sothard made an especial impre 
sion. Dr. Copp discussed insanity as % 
state and national problem; and Dr 
Sothard pointed out the psycopathic hos: 
pital’s function of early intensive publi 
service for psycopaths not legally insane 

Thomas Mott Osborne’s address wat 
the feature of the sessions of the Co 
mittee on Corrections. Every inch 
the big hall was crowded with confer 
ence delegates and Indianapolis people 
to hear the dramatic story of the work 
at Auburn and Sing Sing which has 
roused the state of New York and the 
nation to a new understanding of ane 
effort to deal with the men behind t 
bars in ways which combine humanity 
and intelligence with the best interests 
of the entire community. 

Another noteworthy part of the meet 
ings of the Committee on Corrections 
under the chairmanship of Katharine 
Bement Davis of New York,’ was the 
discussion of policewomen’s work. Sine 
Alice Stebbins Wells was appointed to 
such a position in Los Angeles, no less 
than twenty states have come into line, 
and delegates were present at Indianap- 
olis from fourteen of them. 

The Committee on Children, under the 
chairmanship of Julia C. Lathrop of the 
federal Children’s Bureau, devoted its 
meetings to various aspects of the ser 
vice of the public school. At the ge 
eral session John H. Finley showed how 
widespread this service is, but Mrs. Flo 
ence Kelley made clear some inadequa- 
cies. She called attention to the fa 
that if the federal child labor bill be- 
comes a law, the nation will not receive 
all the benefit it’ should unless it pro 
vides school opportunities. The children 
of the steerage have better school facili-— 
ties, when they arrive in our large cities, 
said Mrs. Kelley, than many of our native 


backward states. She urged federal aid 
for the elimination of illiteracy. 


One way in which better schooling can 
secured came as a brand new idea. 
win D. Solenberger of Philadelphia 
owed that in some states where chil- 
en are sent by child-placing agencies 
same people who are interested in 
eiving the children are also agitating 
ra shorter school term. This brought 
t the point, which Miss Lathrop em- 
asized, that the right of any agency 
take children from a state where 
hool facilities are good and send them 

a state with poor school facilities, 
ght to be vigorously challenged. Child- 
acing agencies can obviously do much 
improve schools by insisting on a de- 
nt standard before sending children to 
mmunities where standards are low. 
A paper by Dr. Taliaferro Clark, of 
e United States Public Health Service, 
rprised many of his hearers by giving 
e rural child a poor comparative stand- 
g with the city child. He based his 
atements largely on studies he had 
ade in Indiana showing that the child 
the country is largely denied medical 
tention by specialists, such as may be 
d in hospitals and clinics in cities, that 
untry children cannot be protected en 
asse by health laws as is the case in 
ties, and that they are more unduly 
fected by endemic diseases such as ma- 
ria, hookworm and pellagra. They are 
nore afflicted than city children in the 
atters of defective hearing, bad teeth 
nd diseased tonsils, but they are less 
ffected with adenoids and eye troubles. 
The present status of the effort to take 
hildren out of street trades was cov- 
red by Edward N. Clopper of the Na- 
onal Child Labor Committee. And an- 
ther part of the program of the Chil- 
ren’s Committee which aroused especial 
terest was a discussion of the Gary 
lan. Superintendent Wirt was unable 

be present, but Howard W. Nudd of 
i Public Education Association, New 
ork city, explained it in its social bear- 
ngs, and from the audience came the 
articipation of a mother from Gary 
vho told what the system meant to the 
hildren of that community. 

The- most enthusiastic applause re- 
‘eived by anyone in the series of Chil- 
lren’s Committee meetings was given 
.fter the impromptu speech of Prof. 
yeorge E. Haynes of Fisk University, 
luring the discussion of school super- 
‘ision beyond school walls. He told of 
he facts discovered after the great fire 
n Nashville as to the poverty of most 
f the Negro families, the children left 
o get breakfast and get to school un- 
ielped, while their mothers went to serve 
vhite mothers so that white children 
‘ould be sent off to school properly fed 
ind mothered. 

The meetings of the Committee on 
he Family and the Community dealt as 
isual with the ever-important daily prob- 
ems of charity workers. But there were 
hree section meetings which entered 
sroader fields. One of these was on co- 


ordination of civic effort in small com- 
munities. The subject was introduced by 
Margaret F. Byington of New York, who 
pointed out that since small communities 
are able to maintain only a few social 
agencies, it is a case of amalgamation 
rather than co-ordination. If a locality 
is able to support but one worker, she 
suggested that a public health nurse 
should be secured. 

The co-ordinating work of such a 
nurse was described by Helena R. Stew- 
art, of the Ohio State Board of Health. 
How a charity organization society may 
co-ordinate many lines of effort was 
shown by Adaline A. Buffington of Lans- 
ing, Mich. And an exceptional instance 
of civic work in which three commu- 
nities co-operate was described by Ray- 
mond A. Hoyer, director of the Tri-City 
Social Center at LaSalle, Ill. 

The two other section meetings dealt 
with health insurance, discussed by Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow, executive secretary of 
the Social Insurance Committee of the 
American Medical Association, and with 
co-operative credit. Under the latter 
topic Arthur H. Ham, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation and secretary of the 
National Association of Remedial Loan 
Associations, told of efforts to eliminate 
the loan sharks, and explained the meth- 
ods of the credit unions based upon the 
reputation of their wage-earner members 
for good moral character, honesty and 
sobriety. Such unions, which have been 
widely established in European countries, 
are now gaining a foothold in the United 
States. 

The Committee on Health was under 
the leadership of Dr. Charles P. Emer- 
son, dean of Indiana University School 
of Medicine. His clear and stimulating 
interpretation of the relation between 
medical and social work was a feature 
of the committee meetings. One section 
was given over to venereal diseases in 
their relation to public and individual 
health, another dealt with industrial hy- 
giene—the paper being by Dr. E. R. 
Hayhurst, of the Ohio State Board of 
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Health—and another was devoted to oral 
hygiene. ’ 

At the general session the topic was 
Longer and More Effective Living. Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of hygiene 
in the Life Extension Institute, New 
York city, reviewed some of the factors 
which must be brought into play—com- 
inencing with our ancestors and extending 
through to the understanding of all the 
laws of life by which it is possible to 
combat the lethal agencies which bring 
on old age and death. L. J. Rettger, pro- 
fessor of physiology, Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Terre Haute, emphasized 
the opportunity of the public school to 
educate for longer and more effective 
living. School children, he declared, are 
taught everything else in the world but 
the law of health. 

Few of those who heard it will ever 
forget the harrowing story which was 
brought to the conference on its open- 
ing night by Ernest P. Bicknell, direc- 
tor general of civilian relief, American 
Red Cross. His description of the mis- 
ery and demoralization in the countries 
at war, every one of which he has visited 
since August, 1914, was most impressive. 
The magnitude of the relief problem 
was made vivid when he declared that 
“the areas which have been actually 
fought over and desolated by the armies 
contained before the war a population of 
more than 35,000,000. If all the inhabi- 
tants of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois were by some sud- 
den catastrophe thrown helpless upon the 
charity of the world, the resulting prob- 
lem in philanthropy would be no greater 
than that which this war has created 
in Europe. It is as though the entire 
population of the seventeen largest cities 
in the United States were suddenly 
plunged into a state of dependence upon 
charity.” 

Relief measures must be of two sorts, 
he said: provision for immediate needs 
which he described, and ultimate restor- 
ation of normal living conditions which 
must follow the return of peace. 


Other Conferences 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 
BY AND LARGE 


ICROSCOPES and __ telescopes 

were both turned  searchingly 
on tuberculosis at the twelfth annual 
meeting of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis in Washington, May 11-12. For 
the outstanding features were the dis- 
cussion of interstate control of tubercu- 
losis through the federal government, in 


particular the Kent bill now before Con- 
gress, and the announcement of a gift 
of $100,000 through which the associa- 
ation will attempt a three-year experi- 
ment in controlling tuberculosis in a town 
of 5,000 people through the application 
to the whole community of the most ap- 
proved methods of control. The gift is 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

The principal exponents of the Kent 
bill, providing for federal subsidies for 
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non-resident indigent consumptives cared 
for in hospitals approved by the United 
States Public Health Service, were Con- 
gressman William F. Kent of California, 
the introducer of the measure; Dr. Wil- 
bur A. Sawyer, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health; and Dr. 
Philip King Brown, San _ Francisco, 
medical director of the Arequipa Sana- 
torium. Summarized briefly, the argu- 
ments in favor of the bill advanced by 
these and other speakers may be stated 
as follows: 

The federal government would be com- 
mitted to a policy of interstate control 
which would develop as time goes on; 
the burden of care would be more even- 
ly distributed among the states, and local 
care of the tuberculous would be stimu- 
lated; more and better hospital provision 
would be made for the consumptive who 
has lost residence in his home state 
and has not acquired one elsewhere; 
migration of indigent consumptives to 
health resort states would be lessened; 
the public health would be protected by 
federal control and supervision and in 
‘ addition the government would help to 
raise the standard of hospital treatment 
tor consumptives throughout the country. 

The leaders of the opposition against 
the bill were Gertrude Vaile, of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Denver; 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association; and Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston. As against 
the points made by the defendants of the 
bill, the opposition developed chiefly the 
following arguments: 

The subsidies would defeat the very ob- 
ject for which the bill is intended, and 
would increase instead of decrease mi- 
gration of indigent consumptives; the 
problem is one not only of public health 
but also of dependency and must be con- 
sidered in relation to the entire family 
of the sick individual; the bill would 
tend to increase the burden of care of 
the indigent in climatic states and would 
not be fair in the distribution of costs. 

On two things both sides agreed, that 
there is a real interstate problem in 
tuberculosis control and that the federal 
government should assume some respon- 
sibility. Whether the first step in this 
responsibility should be in the creation of 
a division of tuberculosis in the United 
States Public Health Service, in the pass- 
age and enforcement of uniform fed- 
eral and state settlement laws, or in the 
passage of the Kent bill or even in the 
establishment of an entirely independent 
federal commission on tuberculosis, there 
was no agreement. 

In the report of the executive office of 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield showed that in an- 
swer to a questionnaire asking for opin- 
ions of anti-tuberculosis associations on 
various questions, out of 54 replies re- 
ceived 34 favored the Kent bill and 14 
opposed it; 41 favored a division of 
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tuberculosis in the United States Public 
Health Service and only 1 opposed it; 
33 favored an advisory tuberculosis 


commission to the United States Public . 


Health Service and 4 opposed it; while 
14 favored an independent federal com- 
mission and 21 opposed it. 

The net result of the entire discussion 
was no action by the association. 

Dr. E. R. Baldwin of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., was elected president; Dr. Henry 
Barton Jacobs of Baltimore, secretary, 
and William H. Baldwin of Washington, 
treasurer. 


A NEW SOLVENT FOR 
ANTAGONISMS 


ORUMS from many parts of the 

United States and Canada were repre- 
sented early this month at the Open 
Forum Council held at Cavalry Forum, 
Buffalo. “The gospel of reconciliation as 
the compelling motive of social activity” 
was the keynote of the meeting, writes 
William Horton Foster, secretary of the 
Ford Hall Foundation, of Boston, to 
THE Survey. Mr. Foster continues: 


“The business sessions of the confer- 
ence were devoted to a discussion first, 
of ideals; second, of methods. The forum 
leaders argued that the forum is a 
method, not an institution, and that it is 
an agency whereby classes may be recon- 
ciled and differences minimized, the dis- 
cussion of religion and social civics 
democratized, and the common denomina- 
tor of all ethical impulse determined and 
applied to social formulae. 

“The ideal forum was thought to be 
one founded upon a basis group of repre- 
sentative citizens of all sorts and classes; 
having a neutral meeting-place which 
would not stir any prejudice ‘or arouse 
any distrust; a place where nothing of- 
fensive to race, class or creed would be 
allowed; an institution which would be 
self-supporting, financed by the volun- 
tary contributions of the members of the 
community served; an institution serving 
its whole community, not any particular 
class in that community. 

“With reference to the practical con- 
duct of the meetings, a few things were 
agreed upon as essential. In the first 
place, a permanent director and chair- 
man, the same person, one who would 
head the organization and preside at all 
the meetings; no propaganda of any 
form, religious, social, or civic; for sub- 
jects, any topic having a moral and 
spiritual value in the broadest sense; 
for speakers, men and women who know 
their subject better than anyone else 
available and who have the power to 
communicate their message to a popular 
audience; in all respects, the evidence of 
a consistent and persistent purpose on 
the part of all to be absolutely fair to all. 

“The value of debates against ques- 
tions was a fruitful topic of discussion. 
The oldest and strongest forums were 
about equally divided with reference to 
the two methods. The Ford Hall Forum 
and the People’s Institute of Cooper 
Union, for example, believe thoroughly 
in the question period, while the Peo- 
ple’s Sunday Evening Forum of 


Rochester, the forum ministered to b 
Paul Moore Strayer and Walté 
Rauschenbusch, is equally insistent upot 
the debating method. 

“The council demonstrated, as_ ha 
every development of the Ford Ha 
idea, that the open forum is a school fot 
the theory and practice of democra 
that the two cardinal principles of it 
pedagogy—namely, people getting to 
gether to study subjects as a whole an¢ 
not in class groups, and the right to an. 
swer back—have taken the ‘sigh’ out 0} 
psychology and introduced a new solvent 
for antagonisms. The church, under thi 
influence of the forum idea, is coming t 
realize that just outside the door of thi 
church there lie unbounded wealths of 
spiritual value. The unchurched ar 
coming to realize that after all withir 
the church are men and women who are 
in the truest sense brothers of all th 
world. A common meeting-place ha 
been provided and men and women o 
all faiths and of no faith, of all creed 
and of no creed, of all nationalities 
races, religions and dogmas, are finding 
how good a thing it is for brothers to 
dwell together in unity under the shadow 
of this new Plymouth rock.” 


AN OPTIMIST IN 
OREGON 


(a4 HATEVER is necessary for 

mankind is not evil, and what 
ever is evil is not necessary”, declared 
William T. Foster, president of the Ore 
gon State Conference of Social Agen 
cies, before the meeting of that body the 
middle of this month at Portland. Mr. 
Foster, who is president of Reed College, 
where the conference met, brought a de 
tached and encouraging message to the 
state’s social workers. He said in part: 


“No truth comes forward more fre 
quently in these conferences than the in 
tricate interdependencies of all social 
movements. Through such meetings of 
social workers, therefore, the necessity 
for co-operation in the finest spirit and 
upon scientific grounds becomes more 
and more evident. 

“The State Conference of Social Agen- 
cies acts as a further impetus to socia 
progress through calling devoted men 
and women from the narrowing confines 
of their daily difficulties and giving them 
historical perspective. If they look back” 
but a few generations, they find that 
many hyman ills which were once re- 
garded as necessary evils are now no 
longer tolerated. They find that the 
notable progress of the human race in 
caring for the diseased, the blind, the 
feebleminded, the aged and the delin- 
quent is due to the courageous and per- 
sistent struggles of a few stout souls 
against every opposition. In fact, they 
need carefully examine only the record 
of a single generation to find that there 
is in reality no such thing as a necessa 
evil. The history of social progress 
demonstrates that whatever is necessary 
for mankind ‘is not evil, and whatever is 
evil is not necessary. : 

“A pessimist has been defined as one 
who, when confronted with the choic 
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between two evils, chooses both. Every 
social worker, acquainted with the long 
record of past achievements and con- 
scious of the present power of co-operat- 
ing colleagues, has reason to be an op- 
timist in this sense that, when confront- 
ed in human society with the choice he- 
tween two evils, he refuses to take 
either.” 

In resolutions the conference called 
earnestly for permanent custodial care 
of the feebleminded, for making hus- 
band and wife joint owners of property 
acquired after marriage, for educating 
the public as to the need and value of 
health insurance, and for a wider use of 
the indeterminate sentence. 


JOTTINGS 


John Ihlder, who left the National 
Housing Association some months ago to 
become executive secretary of the Ellen 
Wilson Homes, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
is devoting part of his time to the work of 
the Housing Committee of the Federated 
Charities of Baltimore. 


The Glass rural credits bill, providing for 
a federal farm loan board and a system 
of twelve land banks, passed the House last 
week, 295 to 10. A similar measure already 
has passed the Senate, and it is thought 
that the differences will be worked out 
soon in conference. 


Private employment on May 1 claimed 
the two chief executives of the State-City 
Free Labor Exchange of Cleveland. Wil- 
liam F. Hennessy, commissioner of labor 
and immigration, joined the staff of the 
Employers’ Association of the Builders’ 
Exchange. Edward L. Brady, assistant to 
Mr. Hennessy, took charge of the employ- 
ment and welfare work. Their successors 
are to be appointed by the State Industrial 
Commission. 


At a meeting of 250 delegates, called by 
the Central Committee for the Relief of 
Jews suffering through the war and held 
in Philadelphia recently, a resolution was 
adopted urging the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee to send forthwith a commission to 
investigate the conditions of Jews in the 
war zones. The treasurer reported that 
from October 8, 1914, to April 30, 1916, 


over one million dollars had passed through - 


his hands. 


A’ conference on religion which, it is an- 
nounced, will attract country-wide interest 
will be held in July at Columbia University 
in connection with the summer -session_and 
in co-operation with Union Theological Sem- 
inary. A number of observation trips will 
be arranged for the afternoons, including 
visits to Ellis Island, Sing Sing, House of 
Refuge, Children’s Court, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York Orphan Asylum, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish House, Spring Street 
Neighborhood House, Labor Temple, Henry 
Street and Union Settlements. 


A complete program for the treatment 
of unemployment in St. Louis for the 
next three to five years has been worked 
out and adopted by the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment, organized a year 
‘ago. The commission found it unneces- 
sary to organize any special relief work 
the past winter and therefore turned its 


attention to unemployment as a problem of 
industry in relation to the city. Organ- 
ized business, organized labor, real estate 
interests and the social agencies have been 
brought in as well as departments of the 
state and city government. Further, it is 
proposed to call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of middle-western cities at St. 
Louis in the early fall. The chairman is 
J. Lionberger Davis. 


Timely and practical subjects are an- 
nounced for the thirteenth annual eco- 
nomic prizes offered by Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx of Chicago through a commit- 
tee of which Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin 
of the University of Chicago is chairman. 
They are: The Effect of the European 
War on Wages and the Activity of Labor 
Organizations in the United States; Social 
Insurance; The Practical Working of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System; The 
Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage 
Law; Emergency Employment. In addi- 
tion some seventy-five available subjects 
are listed, subject to the approval of the 
committee. Contestants in Class B, for 
which’ the prizes are $300 and $200, must be 
undergraduates of an American college. 
In Class A, for which the prizes are $1,000 
and $500, all other Americans without re- 
striction are included. 


_The report of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of the American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 10 cents) embodies dis- 
cussions and recommendations of the com- 
mittee on methods of collecting and pre- 
senting the social statistics of charity or- 
ganization societies. The recommenda- 
tions will be found useful by any organi- 
zation engaged in case work and, if gener- 
ally adopted, will afford enormous relief to 
the harassed maker and to the puzzled 
reader of annual reports. Especially vig- 
orous is the committee’s weeding out of all 
classifications which cannot make good a 
claim to definite meaning and usefulness— 
the heaping up and adding together of all 
sorts of items, whether they meant any- 
thing or not, just because it was supposed 
that these were ‘statistics,’ and that the 
more one could pour out, the better. The 
committee rejects the old “causes of pov- 
erty” classification, which allowed only 
one cause to each case, limits “services” to 
actual things done for people, excludes 
“calls” and “visits” and would keep sta- 
tistics on those latter points for adminis- 
trative purposes only, not for publication. 


The British government has refused to 
permit the American Red Cross to ship 
hospital supplies for wounded and suffer- 
ing soldiers to the Red Cross organizations 
of the Central Powers. William Howard 
Taft, chairman of the central committee 
of the American Red Cross, has sent a 
letter to the secretary of state urging a 
protest against this action. 

Great Britain’s refusal. does not cover 
shipments sent to hospital units of the 
American Red Cross in territory of the 
Central Powers. This, Mr. Taft points out, 
is no concession because, as England knows, 
the American Red Cross has had no hos- 
pital units in any of the belligerent coun- 
tries since October 1, 1915. “The author- 
ities of the American Red Cross,” says 
Mr. Taft, “believe that under the Geneva 
convention. to which the United States and 
all the belligerent powers are signatories, 
the United States has the treaty right to 
insist that articles serving exclusively to 
aid the sick and wounded in the form of 
hospital supplies, shipped by the American 
Red Cross to the Red Cross of the Central 
Powers, shall not be declared contraband, 
but shall be allowed safe conduct to their 
destination.” 
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The Problem of Illegitimacy 


The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of suc- 
cessful work for mothers and infants, in- 
cluding many unmarried mothers. For 
these address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Secretary of The Society for Helping 
Destitute Mothers and Infants.) 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced person as 
secretary of the newly formed Jewish Big 
Brother movement in Chicago. State age 
and experience, also compensation expect- 
ed. Apply by letter only with references 
to C. L. Callman, 4406 Grand Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED, a middle aged woman for 
matron of girls’ industrial school of about 
25 inmates in an eastern city. Experience 
necessary. Address 2325, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration: 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students and in:organization. Address 2319, 
SURVEY. 


A CAPABLE woman, familiar with in- 
stitution work, wants position, preferably 
in charge or care of girls. Highest testi- 
monials. Address 2323, Survey. 


AN EXPERIENCED teacher of house- 
hold arts, specialist in vocational and in- 
dustrial activities wants summer work, 
also position for coming school year. Ad- 
dress 2324, SuRVEY. 


YOUNG woman finishing course in 
philanthropy desires position. One years 
experience in settlement. Would consider 
recreational work for summer. Address 
2326 SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: s° Five-Cent Meals,’ 10c; ‘Food 


Values,’ 10c; **Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,”’ 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,’ 15c; ‘“‘The Profession of Home-Making, 
Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


SUMMER HOME 


Elderly people can find excellent home 


All modern conveniences, large porch. 
beautiful country. Special attention to 
semi invalids. Best references. 90 Land- 


scape avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position ? 
Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff? 
Apply to the Department for Social Workers 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 


BELGIAN PRISONER of war wants 
postage stamps for collection in order to 
pass the long hours of his captivity. Write 
by preference registered mail to: Louis 
Boussard, sous-officer du Genie, Baraque 
2, Camp 1. Zeist (Hollande). Would 
send card or little remembrance in return. 


TO THE HEART OF 
LEISURELAND 


Where woods are cool, streams alluring, 
vacations ideal. Between New York City 
(with Albany and Trey the gateways) 


AND 


Lake George 

The Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain 
The North and West 


The logical route is 
“The Luxurious Way” 


Largest and Most Magnificent River 
Steamships in the werld. 


DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Beautiful ‘Searchlight Magazine’ 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Pier 32, North River New Yerk City 


“THE SEARCHLIGHT ROUTE” 


“THE MAGAZINE 
OF SAFETY” 


THIS MAGAZINE IS PUBLISHED 
EACH MONTH FCR THE MAN 
WHO WANTS TO KNOW THE 
LAST WORD ABOUT PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS AND FIRES 


EVERY EMPLOYER, PROPERTY 
OWNER, FIRE INSURANCE 
ENGINEER, LIABILITY AND 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
INSPECTOR, FIRE PREVEN- 
TIONIST, ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTIONIST, ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR NEEDS 


“SAFETY ENGINEERING” 


$3.00 PER YEAR 


CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS 
NMARRIED GIRLS with Sex Ex- 
perience. Bulletin 1. Price 25 Cents. 


Bureau for Social Research, Seybert 
Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1916 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21-—JULY 28 


General Course for Social Workers 


Three Credit Courses: Introduction to Social Work; The Law and the Courts 
in relation to Social Work; The Dependent Family and Principles 
of Relief. 

Field Work with one of the social agencies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 
with technical classes at Hull House 


Fourteenth Year Opens October 2, 1916 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Playground The Playground is for thinking 


people interested in welfare, 


neighborhood and_ recreation 


Published first of each 
month. 


centers. 


Original Articles with 
original illustrations. 


The Playground is a hand-book 


for municipal, industrial and 


private play organizers. 


Subscription for twelve 


numbers, $2.00. 


The Playground explains in de- 


tail the how, why and results 


Write your check now. of 3294 established play centers. 


THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


The Survey May be kept for 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 
with board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold 
letters both on the back and on 
the side. Put in each issue as 
received. It does not mu'tilate 
issues, which may easily be re- 


I S S U E S moved and reinserted. At the 
a end of each six months an index 


will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 
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BIND 


Country Property 


Owners having Pro- 
perty For Sale or To 
Rent for the coming 
season are invited to 
write for our adver- 
tising rates. 
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